Editorial 


The editors of Cross AND Crown wish to contribute their mite 
to the world-wide commemoration of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of St. Ignatius Loyola. In this number there 
is an analysis of the social implications of the spiritual mis- 
sion of St. Ignatius. A Dominican appraises the impact of the Saint 
both on his contemporaries and on Christians of succeeding cen- 
turies. Among the books reviewed is the biography of the fore- 
most promoter of the devotion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
Blessed Claude La Colombiére. 

One of the first members of the Society of Jesus wrote this: “It 
would be curious to devote years to the study of the nature of 
space, of time, of quantity and to think that we can understand 
the hidden nature of the soul’s perfection by rushing through a 
few spiritual books. He is not a spiritual man who reads a great 
many books on spirituality, but rather he who, under the move- 
ment of divine guidance, has- reduced his sound knowledge of 
spiritual things to practical use, first in his own life and then in 
the lives of others.” 

St. Ignatius reduced his inspired knowledge of the things of 
the spirit to the practical lessons of the Spiritual Exercises. Few 
books have been so widely studied, so bitterly criticized—so pro- 
foundly influential. It is impossible to estimate the number of 
souls who have found the way to perfection through these Exer- 
cises. No one maintains that the work is a literary gem as the writ- 
ings of St. Teresa of Avila. It is the homely pouring forth of the 
heart of a “treasonous” knight to his King. Pope Leo XIII said: 
“The genius of St. Ignatius’ book with regard to the eternal wel- 
fare of souls is proved by the abundant evidence during three cen- 
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turies of those remarkable men who have distinguished themselves 
in the ascetic paths of life and in the practice of sanctity.” Jesuits 
who realized their apostolate in blood, sweat, and tears were con- 
ditioned and sustained by their use of the Spiritual Exercises 
planned by their saintly Father. 

We expect to find practical and theoretical differences in spirit- 
ual theology, even controversies. Differences in temperaments 
and the supernatural differences in graces bestowed make this in- 
evitable. Speculative debate concerning infused and acquired con- 
templation has served to widen the horizons of the science of 
spirituality. All orthodox schools of spiritual theology agree that 
there is only one end of all their searching, of all their methods 
—to inspire and help men to love God to the limits of their ca- 
pacities. The way of St. Ignatius is one way to perfection, and it 
has been a sure way for numberless blessed souls. 


Joun LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 















St. Ignatius and Soctal Service 


Augustine Klaas, S.J. 


CASUAL study of the Monumenta Historica of the Society 
of Jesus reveals that social service is an essential element of 
the spirit of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

Long before the founding of his Order, Ignatius was definitely 
social-minded and an extremely active social worker. For close to 
twenty years of his early life following his spiritual conversion he 
served the destitute in their hovels and haunted their wretched, 
plague-filled hospitals. He went to the poor, literally and un- 
ashamed; he lived with them, dressed like them, begged food, 
clothing, and medicines for them, often gave them the very alms 
he had collected for his own minimum needs, and buried them 
when they died. At Barcelona, where he stayed for a longer time, 
he rigged up a soup-kitchen which serviced a daily breadline of 
men, women, and children; he did his utmost to curb the city’s 
prostitution; he faithfully visited the sick and the prisoners and 
tried to better their pitiful lot with the slender means at his dis- 
posal. 

True, much of this social work was haphazard—but not all of 
it. At Azpeitia, for example, in his native province of Guipuscoa, 
at the urgent request of the mayor and the town council, Ignatius 
drew up for the care of the poor a permanent code of ordinances 
whose wisdom has been studied appreciatively by subsequent so- 
cial experts. All during these many years he catechized children, 
directed the spiritual life of adults, reconciled enemies, and gave 
the Spiritual Exercises, but his preferred work was for the bodies 
of the most abandoned, or rather for their souls through relief 
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for their bodies. His first companions, too, at least after they had 
thrown in their lot with his, were conspicuous for their social 
service. 


St. Ignatius was chosen General of his nascent Order in April, 
1541. Along with the trying task of completing the foundation 
and organization of his Order, along with all his labors for the 
Church and in particular for the Pope, it is almost incredible 
what amount of social work he was doing in the Eternal City. Let 
us briefly sketch his main social interests in Rome. 


House oF St. MARTHA 


Prostitution was a grave social evil in Rome in the time of 
Ignatius; homes of refuge had to be provided for those who wish- 
ed seriously to repent and to lead a new life. The Magdalen con- 
vent for reformed prostitutes who intended to take the veil was 
wholly inadequate nor did it provide for those who were married. 
Previously Ignatius had been bringing these latter to the homes 
of pious Roman matrons, who did what they could for their re- 
form, but now he decided to establish a home for them where 
they could live and work until they were either reconciled to their 
husbands or determined to remain, persevering in their new mor- 
al life. He did not however limit admittance to the married only: 
the single also could stay there until they married or entered 
religion. With a hundred gold pieces, realized from the sale of 
some antiquities discovered beneath the square in front of the 
church of Santa Maria della Strada, he founded the House of 
St. Martha. Soon certain cardinals showed interest; the Pope sent 
additional funds and commended the institution in a special Bull. 
Ladies and gentlemen of the nobility took up the work with 
energy. 


To secure permanence for this new social project, a society 
called the Confraternity of Grace was founded whose membership 
numbered around 170 distinguished Roman ecclesiastics and lay- 
folk, under the patronage of Cardinal Carpi. This Confraternity 
took care of the material support and maintenance of the House 
of St. Martha, while Ignatius and his companions provided for 
its spiritual needs. 
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When told that this work for the prostitutes was a hopeless task, 
Ignatius replied with words that should encourage all engaged in 
other seemingly hopeless social reforms: “If I succeed only in 
rescuing one of them from one night of sin, I shall not regret my 
trouble.” As a matter of fact he was more than ordinarily success- 
ful in this work, for the records show that within a few years 
over a hundred fallen women had been brought to a better way 
of life in the House of St. Martha. 


House oF St. CATHERINE 


Another social work begun at the initiative of Ignatius was a 
home for girls whose virtue was constantly exposed to danger 
either by reason of their poverty or by reason of the fact that, 
being the daughters of prostitutes, they were living in an im- 
moral home environment. The Pope donated the old convent of 
Santa Caterina dei Funari to Ignatius to care for these unfor- 
tunates. In this home or hostel the girls could lead a protected 
life and earn their keep in a lawful way. When they wished to 
marry they were given a suitable dowry. Those who wanted to 
become religious could remain but thereafter lived separated 
from the others. For these the Pope provided constitutions and a 
rule. 

Ignatius established two orphan homes in Rome, one for boys 
and one for girls. He himself gathered from the highways and 
by-ways children whose parents were either dead or had cast them 
out of their homes. These orphans received religious instruction, 
an elementary education and training in the manual trades. 


REFUGE FOR PERSECUTED 


To aid Jewish and Mohammedan catechumens and converts 
who had been unjustly deprived of their goods and were being 
persecuted by their own people for going over to Catholicism 
Ignatius first took them into his own house, at considerable in- 
convenience, and supported them from his own funds. Later he 
secured for them a separate dwelling, for which Pope Julius III 
afterwards created an endowment fund. Ignatius also persuaded 
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the Holy Father to pass a law forbidding the expropriation of 
property belonging to Jews converted to the true faith. 

Ignatius was not only interested in the spiritual care of pris- 
oners confined in the local jails but often paid their fines so that 
they could be released. He also made determined efforts to re- 
deem captives who had been taken by the Mohammedans or the 
pagans. He successfully urged prominent wealthy men to organ- 
ize and to raise money for this purpose. 


THE SIck 


Ignatius was noted for his solicitous care of the sick, not only 
of his Order but also those in the public hospitals. He might be 
said to have haunted the hospitals during his whole life, and they 
were hardly the clean, sanitary, well-appointed institutions that 
we know. On journeys he usually stopped over at hospitals and 
he bade his followers do likewise. He instructed Fathers Laynez 
and Salmeron, while assisting at the Council of Trent as theol- 
ogians, to visit the hospitals at the convenience of the sick. He 
always greeted with joy the news of the establishment of another 
hospital, and he made hospital work an official test for the novices 
and tertians of his Society. 

In 1538 there was a rather severe famine in Rome. Ignatius 
took from three to four hundred starving poor into his own resi- 
dence and cared for them by collecting funds from people in 
better circumstances. His good example and eloquent persuasion 
finally aroused some prominent citizens to take care of 3,000 hun- 
gry poor until the crisis was past. Later, in 1551, he saw to it 
that famine-stricken large families in Messina and other parts of 
Sicily were substantially aided by the members of his Order. 


THE Poor 


It is well known that Ignatius had a special predilection for 
poverty and the poor. All his life he was busy about their wel- 
fare, as has already been noted. In Rome he saw to it that the 
poor who came to the door were treated with special love and 
generosity ‘‘as long as there was a penny (maravedi) in the house.” 
He held that Christ Himself must be seen in the poor and some 
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food and clothing must always be found and given them. Especi- 
ally was he concerned with the indigent who had once been in 
better circumstances and now were ashamed to beg. To these he 
would give some employment or other, so that his alms would 
look like a payment of wages, or he would pretend that the alms 
was a loan to be paid back in the indefinite future. 

We also know how interested he was in making it possible for 
poor students to get an education. For Sicily he encouraged the 
establishment of an organization called “Council of Charity” or 
“Bureau of Charity.” This was a kind of central bureau, made 
up of priests, religious, and laymen, including a government of- 
ficial, whose objective was charitable and social work among the 
poor. The members collected and distributed funds, helped the 
poor with legal assistance in law suits, built and repaired homes, 
and did other work of this nature. Such central offices were set 
up in various parts of Sicily and seem to have functioned very 
successfully. 


PAWNSHOPS 


A specific aid for the poor, backed by St. Ignatius, was the 
pawnshop. Pawnshops were set up by mixed groups of priests, re- 
ligious and laymen, under government supervision. They were 
especially numerous in Sicily. An interesting sidelight on Ignatius 
is furnished by a letter from Father Polanco to Father Jerome 
Domenech, S.J., in Sicily: ““The work of the pawnshop (monte 
della pieta) is very good; but the expression ‘the ashamed poor’ 
does not please our Father [Ignatius], because they need not be 
ashamed to be poor and to be helped; it is better to say ‘the 
needy poor’ or something similar” (December 5, 1554). 


SOCIETY OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 


Perhaps the most remarkable work of social service initiated 
by Ignatius in Rome for the succor of the poor was the Society 
of the Twelve Apostles, an organization that would be still further 
developed by Laynez later on and ultimately receive formal papal 
approval. Its origins were simple. During the sermons of Ignatius 
and his companions at their church of Santa Maria della Strada 
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appeals were made for help for the poor. Because Ignatius him- 
self did not wish to receive and disburse the donations that came 
in generously in answer to these appeals, he organized a group of 
responsible laymen for this purpose and had them meet twice a 
week at the Jesuit residence. When the numbers grew and the 
place became too small for their meetings, they moved over to 
the nearby monastery attached to the church of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, whence the new society took its name and patrons. Ignatius 
and his companions, however, still continued to direct it. 


The Society of the Twelve Apostles consisted of thirteen picked 
men, one for each of the thirteen sections into which Rome was 
divided. Each of the thirteen had two assistants who accompanied 
him on his errands of charity in his district. Besides these there 
were other members who helped the poor in various ways and 
incidentally took care of the Blessed Sacrament altar and the 
Eucharistic processions in the church of the Twelve Apostles. 

The objects of this benevolent society’s charity were the poor 
who were too ashamed to beg, the poor with serious family dif- 
ficulties and indigent persons of the higher social classes who were 
forbidden by law to beg. First, these people were subjected to 
two visits of investigation by experienced, sympathetic men; then, 
if they qualified, they were visited twice a month thereafter by 
conscientious, prudent men of the benevolent society, who assist- 
ed them with funds and in other ways. The sick poor who could 
not afford to go to the hospital were visited twice a week end 
aided spiritually and also temporally, with money and medicines. 
Certainly this organization of men was a striking forerunner of 
Ozanam’s St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


OTHER SOCIAL Works 


Ignatius was also actively interested in other social projects of 
a more temporary nature, merely hinted at in the documents. All 
the while he was engaged in those at Rome he was backing sim- 
ilar social works in other parts of the world where his followers 
were laboring, especially in Sicily, where they had excellent gov- 
ernment cooperation. He was also putting the social apostolate 
into the constitutions and rules of his Order, for example, the 
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begging pilgrimage of the novices, something right in line with 
his “go to the poor” policy. 
Pope Urban VIII in the Bull of Canonization, Rationi con- 


gruit (August 6, 1623) sums up the social work of Ignatius as 
follows: 


Tirelessly he served the poor and the sick in the hospitals. He dis- 
bursed alms which he diligently begged from pious persons. From the 
beginning of his conversion he devoted the greatest care and effort to 
instructing the ignorant and children in Christian doctrine. He began 
and zealously persevered in visiting and helping prisoners. He founded 
missions in all parts of the world, built residences, churches, and colleges. 

In the city of Rome, besides schools for grammar and classical studies, 
where the teaching was gratis, he instituted the German College, homes 
for orphans and catechumens, as well as the convents of St. Martha and 
St. Catherine, and other pious foundations. He reconciled enemies, gave 
salutary advice, composed the Spiritual Exercises, promoted the fre- 
quent reception of the sacraments. He forgave those who hurt him and 
prayed for his enemies. All this clearly shows how deeply he loved his 
neighbor for the sake of God. 


Did Ignatius have a method in his social apostolate? As far as 
I can judge his favorite procedure was this: first he started a so- 
cial work to meet crying social needs of his day and personally 
gave it a strong initial impetus. Then, when it was rather firmly 
established, he formed a society of persons, frequently of laymen 
(what would be called today a sodality or Catholic Action group), 
to take it over, be responsible for it, and develop it. Thereafter 
Ignatius cared for the spiritual side of the project and served in 
an advisory capacity for the temporal. In that way he kept his 
Order from being cluttered up with a multitude of external 
works and yet remained the moving spirit in them by his en- 
couragement and spiritual help. 

Finally, the social works of Ignatius were not fly-by-night 
projects but generally endured for many years, even after his 
death. His companions and followers imitated his example in this 
social apostolate; they carried on and advanced his social reforms 
and enterprises, inaugurated and developed others, and gradu- 
ally formed a notable tradition of social service in the Society of 
Jesus. 











Reparation to the Immaculate Heart 


William G. Most 


T. ALPHONSUS, in his sermon on the sorrows of Mary, says: 
“, . . the acuteness of the sufferings of Mary are not to be 
compared with those of all the martyrs united.’+ At first sight, 
such a statement might seem to contain a measure of devout ex- 
aggeration. For we cannot but think of some of the terrible tor- 
ments inflicted on the martyrs of pagan Rome: dismembering, the 
rack, scourging, wild beasts, burning with red hot metal, roast- 
ing over coals, and even the cross itself; or perhaps there will 
come to mind the sufferings of the victims of the more subtle 
tortures inflicted by the diabolic cunning of Communists today. 
Yet St. Alphonsus insists that Mary, although she endured no 
physical harm on Calvary, not only suffered more than any one 
of the martyrs, but more than all martyrs taken together. In fact, 
says the Saint, the sufferings of all martyrs together are not even 
to be compared to hers! 

And yet St. Alphonsus is not exaggerating at all. For a careful 
analysis of the truth will easily show us that the comparison made 
by the Saint not only does not exceed, but rather falls far short 
of the truth. Let us begin to examine the reasons for this sur- 
prising fact. 

There are two chief standards to be applied in measuring the 
suffering of a mother who must stand helplessly by and see a 
child of hers in pain: first, the extent of the pains of the child; 
secondly, the greatness of the love of the mother. 





1St. Alphonsus Liguori, “Sermon on the Dolors of Mary,” The Complete 
Works of St. Alphonsus (4th ed., Brooklyn, 1931), VII-VIII, p. 482. 
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If we consider the first of these measures, the atrocity of the 
sufferings of her Son, we find ourselves completely at a loss for 
words. We could, it is true, describe the merely physical aspect 
of His torments, which were most terrible; but to comprehend 
the effect of such tortures in the flesh of a divine person is not 
given to any man. What then should we say of His interior pain: 
Infinite Holiness ‘made sin for us,” as St. Paul expresses it.2 We 
can only remain in silent awe at the infinity of the goodness and 
mercy of God who did not spare His only-begotten Son. For had 
His goodness and mercy been less than infinite, surely either the 
earth would have opened to take His tormentors down alive into 
hell, or the very universe itself would have crashed at His feet 
like a fiery comet streaking into nothingness. 

We ordinary Christians often find ourselves so lacking in ap- 
preciation of these sufferings of our Savior that their considera- 
tion leaves us completely unmoved. Not so Mary. Even the most 
ordinary of mothers would not fail to suffer in her heart all the 
pains of her son. Mary, unimaginably better than the best of 
mothers, her soul illumined by a literally inconceivable degree of 
grace *-how deeply must every torment of her Son have been 
impressed on her Immaculate Heart! 


Mary’s LOvE 


We turn, now, to the second standard, the extent of the moth- 
er’s love for her son. In an effort to gain some slight idea of the 
greatness of Mary’s love, let us recall that love of God and holi- 
ness are, in practice, interchangeable terms. For although there 
is a certain formal difference between holiness and love, yet the 
holiness of any soul is always of precisely the same degree as its 
love. Therefore, let us ask: How great was Mary’s love? One 
could describe it loosely, of course, by saying that it was the love 
of the best of mothers for her infinitely good Son. But, to be 
more precise, theologians tell us that even at the first moment of 





21II Cor. 5:21. 


3 T.e., by actually existing creatures. Cf. Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus; “ 0 « BG. 
showed forth such a fullness of innocence and holiness that none greater under 
God can be thought of, and no one except God can comprehend it.’ 
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her existence, Mary’s holiness, and therefore her love of God, 
were greater than that of the highest of the angels and saints when 
they reached the summit of their perfection. But there is more: 
Pope Pius XII tells us that Mary, “more than all other creatures 
of God combined, was filled with the divine Spirit of Jesus 
Christ.” ¢ 

In the beautiful document in which he defined the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, Pope Pius IX spoke even more force- 
fully of Mary’s holiness: “‘. . . from the beginning and before the 
ages, He chose and planned a Mother for His only-begotten Son, 
and He loved her with so great a love, more than all creatures, 
that in her alone He took the greatest delight. Therefore He so 
wonderfully filled her, more than all angelic spirits and all the 
saints, with an abundance of all heavenly gifts . . . that she, always 
free from alsolutely every stain of sin and completely beautiful, 
showed forth such a fullness of innocence and holiness that none 
greater under God can be thought of, and no one, except God, 
can comprehend it.” © 

Let us note well the expressions used by the Holy Father. He 
not only tells us that Mary’s sanctity surpassed that of all angels 
and saints, but adds that ‘‘none greater under God can be thought 
of’—and no one, except God can comprehend it. Mary’s holi- 
ness, says the Holy Father, is so great that it is literally incom- 
prehensible to all the creatures that God has made, since only 
God Himself can comprehend it! The Latin of this last clause is 
wonderfully expressive: “. . . quam praeter Deum nemo assequi 
cogitando potest,” a phrase we might translate crudely but liter- 
ally: “and no one except God can reach it in His thoughts.” Thus 
the Pope invites us to let our thoughts go up and up, picturing 
to the mind the loftiest possible heights of sanctity that we can 
conceive, go as far as your thoughts will carry us—and then try 
in vain to ascend still higher. But it is of no avail—only God 
Himself can reach so high in His thoughts. 

Such, then, is the inconceivable height of the holiness of Mary. 
It is also the height of her love. We must pause in dazzled amaze- 
ment, and admit our complete powerlessness to form any concep- 


4Pius XII, Mystici Corporis, AAS, XXV (1943), 247. Emphasis added. 
5 Pius IX, Ineffabilis Deus, Dec. 8, 1854. Emphasis added. 
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tion of the burning intensity of the love of her Immaculate 
Heart.® 


Mary’s SORROWS 


Let us return now to the sufferings of Mary. As we have noted, 
her sufferings were proportioned to her love. But that love is, as 
we have seen, so great that only God can conceive its extent. 
Therefore, on this score alone, her sufferings must have been so 
great as to be truly incomprehensible to us. And if we add to 
this the first measure—the fact that the sufferings of her Son 
were in themselves beyond our power to conceive—we must ad- 
mit ourselves doubly helpless to form any conception of the great- 
ness of the sufferings of Mary. Well does the sacred liturgy apply 
to her the words of Jeremias the prophet: “To what shall I com- 
pare thee? or to what shall I liken thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? 
to what shall I equal thee, that I may comfort thee, O virgin 
daughter of Sion? For great as the sea is thy destruction: who 
shall heal thee??? Well does St. Alphonsus comment: “As the 
sea is all bitterness, and has not within its bosom a single drop 
of water which is sweet, so also was the heart of Mary all bitter- 
ness, and without the least consolation: ‘Who shall heal thee?’ 
Her Son alone could console her and heal her wounds; but how 
could Mary receive comfort in her grief from her crucified Son, 


since the love she bore Him was the whole cause of her martyr- 
dom?” § 


6 A very large number of theologians—including such authorities as St. Alphon- 
sus, St. Vincent Ferrer, Tanquerey, Neubert, Merkelbach, Garrigou-Lagrange, 
Philippe—favor the view that even Mary’s initial grace was greater than the 
final grace of all angels and saints combined. For Pius IX, in the passage cited 
above, says that “from the beginning” God loved her “more than all creatures” 
and filled her with all graces more than all creatures. Probably the Pope means 
more than all creatures combined, since he says that no greater sanctity under 
God can be thought of. But if the combined sanctity of all angels and saints were 
greater, then we could easily think of a greater sanctity. 

If, then, Mary’s initial grace exceeded the combined final grace of all, then 
we must say that this dazzling holiness, so great that “no one except God can 
comprehend it” must have gone still higher, for throughout her whole life Mary 
always acted with the maximum generosity. (Though she was full of grace at the 
start, her capacity for grace could and did grow). Since the growth of a soul 
is proportioned to its generosity and its capital of grace at the time, her growth 
is staggering to think of. What must her grace have been by the time of Calvary! 

TLam. 2:13. 


8 St. Alphonsus, of. cit., pp. 487-88. 
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“With her suffering and dying Son, Mary endured suffering 
and almost death,” wrote Pope Benedict XV.° For it is well known 
that grief, if intense enough, can actually cause death. It was only 
by the special support of divine power that Mary was enabled 
to endure such grief and yet not die. 

An ordinary Mother at such a terrible trial would hardly have 
refrained from crying out: Stop, it is too much! Not so Mary. For, 
as Pope Benedict XV says, since her Son and her God willed it, 
she renewed and continued the fiat of Nazareth: “She gave up 
her Mother’s rights over her Son to procure the salvation of man- 
kind.” 1° Or, as Pope Pius XII writes, she ‘‘offered Him on Gol- 
gotha, together with the holocaust of her Mother’s rights and 
ss a 

His Excellency, Archbishop Cicognani, the Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, at a Marian Convocation held at the Cath- 
olic University of America during the Marian Year, beautifully 
interpreted the teaching of the Popes. His Excellency said: ‘She 
was present at the crucifixion . .. and for the salvation of human- 
ity, offered her divine Son and herself as an oblation to God. 
The Lord accepted the offering and considered His Mother His 
helper in the work of redemption.” !* Therefore, when the Eter- 
nal Father looked down on that terrible scene on Calvary, He 
beheld one great sacrifice in which two were participating, in the 
most absolute loving obedience. The offering of the great High 
Priest was, of course, abundantly sufficient alone to compensate 
for the sins of all ages. But the generous goodness of God willed 
that since two had been involved in the first sin, two should co- 
operate in the restoration. Although the old Adam did not need 
the assistance of Eve in order to ruin us, yet she who had been 
given to him as a “helper like himself” really did, in her lesser 
way, contribute to bringing down the anger of the Creator upon 
our race. Therefore also the Father willed that there be a New 
Eve who, though of herself and without the New Adam powerless 
to restore our race, yet might join in the great sacrifice with, 


® Benedict XV. Inter Sodalicia, AAS, X (1918), 182. 
10 Jbid. 
11 Loe. cit. 


12 The Most Reverend Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., ‘““The Queenship of Mary,” 
in The Catholic University of America Bulletin, January, 1955, p. 1. 
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through, and in Him. Hence Pope Benedict XV, continuing the 
passage from which we have quoted, said: “‘. . . she, as much as she 
was able, immolated her Son, so that one can truly say that to- 
gether with Christ she has redeemed the human race.” % 


REPARATION TO THE IMMACULATE HEART 


We can easily see, then, why reparation to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary is not only something good and commendable: it 
is something strictly due to her.‘* For just as every sin entered 
into the cause of the tremendous sufferings of the divine Re- 
deemer, so also, every sin contributed to the pains of Mary, who 
shared in His suffering to an incomprehensible degree. If we have 
offended the most ordinary person, we do not fail to realize that 
we ought to make some compensation for the offense. Do not the 
sins by which we have caused such pain to the Immaculate Heart 
of our Mother also call for reparation? 

Such reparation is best made within the framework of a life of 
carrying out a true consecration to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. The considerations we have seen above spontaneously sug- 
gest it. For St. Paul tells us: “You are not your own, for you are 
bought with a great price.” 4 What is the price? Primarily, essen- 
tially, and superabundantly, it is the sacrificial death of Christ, 
upon which all merit, even the merit of Mary, depends. None- 
theless, as we have seen, the infinite goodness of God freely wished 
to accept Mary’s painful offering as constituting an unneeded, 
but yet wonderfully pleasing part of that one great price. There- 
fore, just as we belong to Christ because He has bought us at so 
dread a price, so in a secondary but very real way we belong also 
to Mary, because she, by the will of God, shared with Him in 
paying that great price. 

Hence our present Holy Father, in the beautiful encyclical Ad 
Caeli Reginam, writes: “Mary... as the Mother of Christ .. . 
the associate in the work of the divine Redeemer, both in His 
struggle with the enemy and in His victory gained over all shares 


13 Loc. cit. 


14 Cf. T. M. Sparks, O.P., “Reparation to the Immaculate Heart of Mary,” in 
From an Abundant Spring, pp. 39-56. 


15] Cor. 6:19-20. 
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in the royal dignity.” 1® Mary, then, really is our Queen by most 
abundant right. Let us acknowledge her sovereign rights over us 
by making and living out a true consecration to her Immaculate 
Heart. Thus also we shall make a beginning of reparation to her 
for her inexpressible sorrows by which she shared in paying the 
very price of our salvation, sorrows proportioned to a love so 
great that, “none greater under God can be thought of, and no 
one, except God, can comprehend it.” J 





16 Pius XII, Ad Caeli Reginam, AAS, XLVI (1954), 635. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


ANGER 


S ALREADY stated, the irascible faculty of our nature was 
given to us for the defense of the concupiscible. Conse- 
quently when we are impeded in any good act, or threatened with 
injury, suddenly the heart is aroused while all the organs of the 
body are alerted in anger to spring to the defense. If this faculty 
is used for the purpose for which God established it, then it will 
not be harmful, but rather most necessary and useful. As a con- 
sequence those persons are wrong: who blame nature when they 
themselves are at fault, either by not restraining their natural 
impulses as they can and should, or by turning them against their 
neighbor, directing against him that anger which should be 
turned against vice. It is as if a person should use the weapons 
made for the defense of the republic against his children; or the 
watchdog which the shepherd sets to guard the sheep were to 
turn his teeth against them. 

Considered merely as a movement of the irascible faculty, an- 
ger is neither meritorious nor culpable, neither virtue nor sin. 
However, when it leads one to consent to a desire for vengeance, 
sin is at once committed, unless this desire is duly controlled by 
reason, in which case the anger would be called zeal or ardor. 
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Thus, when public authority or our own position compels us to 
punish others, this is not sinful anger, but rather righteous in- 
dignation. It is not culpable but praiseworthy, as it also would 
be if a person became aroused against his own sins. In other 
cases, however, anger is a vice. Nor can we excuse it by claiming 
that the first impulses lie beyond our control, that temper is a| 
natural humor or tendency that suddenly blows its smoke into 
our nostrils, since the more readily an individual offers excuses, 
the more incurable he will be. On the other hand, the man who 
recognizes his evil habit or inclination will more speedily seek 
the needed remedies. 

At times this vice may forestall reason to the extent that the 


person so affected will not notice it in time. Occasionally it blinds, } 


seizing the soul in such a way that it shakes it to its very depths, 
even driving the individual to blaspheme against God or kill the 
person he would least desire to harm. Indeed, this force can be 
so malignant that the whole light of the mind is blotted out. Yet 
this is not excuse, but rather a spur or incentive to control a pas- 
sion which so exasperates the reason and leads to many other 
vices which are its offspring or companions. Thus anger cannot 
exist without pride, even as we shall never find a truly humble 
person who is given to rage. 

Anger likewise, is usually an occasion of sadness, inasmuch as 
the individual who cannot avenge himself continues to harbor 
unsatisfied bitterness and resentment. He also becomes moody 
and brooding as he recognizes his stupidity after it is too late. 

From anger likewise arise harmful words, sharp retorts, blas- 
phemies, enmities—sometimes, indeed, the destruction of whole 
families or nations. Furthermore, an irate person is intolerable 
in personal relations, because he is so readily aroused to anger § 
even on trivial occasions; when you touch his money, avarice 
arouses him to wrath. If the food is not to his taste, gluttony in- 
furiates him. If you threaten his “honor,” pride arouses him to 
a rage. To sum up, even minor occurences impel him to every 
vice. A hundred times daily an angry man’s reason is aroused, 
whether by jokes or by true statements; he spoils the conversa- 
tion of his friends, upsetting the home and person of those whom | 
he contacts. Wherefore the wise Solomon advises that no prudent 
man or woman should make friends with a wrathful person, for 
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he is incapable of being anyone’s friend.’ Especially is this true 
when friends share confidences; since an angry person is beside 
| himself, upon slight provocation he will harm you by revealing 
the confidences which mean most to you. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


REMEDIES AGAINST ANGER 


Some people are so crude in dealing with this vice that they 
cannot be calm but rave and struggle violently with themselves, 
distilling the wrath within them, throwing off sparks from the 
fire which is consuming them. Such individuals are really incur- 
able, or they attempt to extinguish anger with anger, as if some 
ignorant person tried to quiet a gluttonous appetite with glut- 
tony, or lust by lustful conduct. Others, because they calm down 
as quickly as they became aroused do not consider this a very 
serious fault; therefore, since the reform seems of no importance 
to them they persist in this evil habit. Such persons should con- 
sider that many wounds do not slay singly; yet ultimately they 
often cause death no less than a mortal wound. Still others keep 
their anger hidden in the heart, where it boils within their 
breast; these latter may do no damage to others immediately, but 
they harm themselves so much more dangerously since the wound 
is no less infamous because it is covered. Moreover, some are very 
pleasant with people outside their home, but are unbearable in 
their conduct toward their own family, whereas it should be just 
the opposite, since patience, though required in dealing with 
everyone, is even more necessary with our own. 

The cure for this vice is persevering prayer in the presence of 
God. I say persevering, because human anger provokes the divine 
wrath, so that whoever flies into a rage does not deserve to be 
heard. Yet he should constantly knock on the door until his re- 
quest is granted. His prayer will also be helped by practical re- 
flections upon the bestiality of a vice which changes a man into a 
wild animal, causing his whole face now to turn crimson, making 
him now yellow like wax. At times it makes him dumb with rage; 


1 Prov. 15:1, 18. 
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at times it removes all restraint from his tongue. Altogether, then, 
in his heart, eyes, lips, hands, and feet, an enraged man is so 
changed that were he to glance into a mirror he would need no 
other argument for hating this vice; he would determine to rid 
himself of it, if only to be released from slavery to such a furious 
despot. Anger robs us of tranquillity, peace of soul, deprives us of 
that faculty which makes us resemble God; it steals away gentle- 
ness by which especially we are His children, deprives us of kind- 
ness and serenity in our actions—qualities which distinguish us 
as human beings. Finally, it transforms us into wild beasts by 
reason of the outward and inner fury it arouses in us. 

It should also be noted that there are various degrees of anger. 
The first is when the desire for revenge is only interior. The 
second is when it is accompanied by disdain, annoyance, or ex- 
terior resentment. The third is when it is manifested by some 
injurious expression addressed to our neighbor, as when we call 
him a fool, rascal, skunk, crook, and the like, or by an insulting 
gesture. The final state of anger causes us to lay hands on the 
person who has antagonized us. In each of these instances, when 
the desire is for unjust vengeance, we may commit a mortal sin. 

It is essential, therefore, to seek remedies at once, such as the 
resolution not to allow ourselves to be carried away by rage but 
rather to bear every injury or insult, even to exert ourselves to 
ask pardon of those we have harmed. Above all, we should re- 
mind ourselves continually of death and of the life of everlasting 
torments where the evil of this life will be punished, not by 
slight reprimands and little inconveniences but by terrible pen- 
alties, most grievous torments. Moreover this suffering will be 
without end, without relief. Among other meditations for the 
prevention of anger not the least is to consider God’s matchless 
patience with others, who daily commit millions of offenses 
against Him; and especially His patience with ourselves. But 
above every other remedy, meditation on Christ crucified quiets 
the flames of anger, as we shall discuss more extensively at the 
end of this treatise. 

You may consider yourself victorious over this adversary when 
you come to believe firmly that all opposition, no matter from 
whom it comes, has been planned or at least permitted by God, 
either as punishment for the past, or to preserve you in the future. 
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Who would not bear up patiently under the hand of such a lov- 
ing Father? Who would complain of such a loving Physician? 
Who would become irritated when God treats him as He deals 
with His friends, His beloved, His elect? Who will find it dif- 
ficult to mourn with Christ in order to be glorified with Him? 
Assuredly, no one except a slave of this vice. But the believer 
who has come forth victor from this imprisonment will be quick 
to love his enemy as if the latter never had offended him. Nor 
will he resent living with disagreeable people; instead, he will 
tranquilly bear with them even if they offend him without rea- 
son, for he recognizes that they are instruments of God’s justice. 
He will praise that divine grace which by God’s infinite mercy 
confers on him the virtue of unconquerable patience. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


DESPONDENCY 


In itself despondency signifies sadness. But sadness and lazi- 
ness are so Closely related that the two can hardly be separated. 
The weariness or sloth which overcomes despondent persons we 
call despondency, thus giving to the effect the name of the cause, 
as often occurs. 

Sadness in itself is neither good nor bad, but becomes such on- 
ly according to whether it obeys reason or rebels against it. If it 
is not controlled, however, it may lead the soul to despair, the 
most dangerous of all vices. Hence, when any sadness, or fear 
arising therefrom, assaults us, we should move boldly to meet the 
attack, for the more we hesitate and distrust ourselves, the more 
impressive this passion appears. 

Nevertheless, it should be observed that there are two kinds 
of sadness. The first arises from bad habits or ill will, as some 
people grow sad because they cannot take vengeance or obtain 
something they wrongfully desire. Of this St. Paul says: ““The sor- 
row of the world worketh death.” ? The second kind of sadness 
comes from the remembrance of sin and of having offended God, 
concerning which the same Apostle says: ‘For the sorrow that is 





2II Cor. 7:10. 
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according to God worketh penance, steadfast unto estes." 
This latter sadness never is absent in any good person, whether! 


because of his own offenses or those of others. Of these two kinds} *! 
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of sadness, the first is as harmful as the other is praiseworthy. As 
the former blinds our reason, cutting off hope of forgiveness, so 
the latter brings light and confidence of divine mercy. But even} ™ 
here there is danger of melancholy and faint-heartedness. Since} sl 
the motive is true righteousness, it seems to the depressed be-| - 
liever that there should be no limit to his sorrow, since the one} “ 
against whom the sins were committed is Himself infinite. Thus] ‘ 
even with the remedy the demon seeks to deprive the believer) tl 
of the cure, attempts to lead him to extremes of weeping andj " 
despondency because of some trifle, but at other times tries to} ‘ 
induce him to avoid contrition and sadness. Thus, in addition to 
scrupulousness, the devil may bring you to frantic, unrestrained 
laughter. Now when you recognize this mixture of gladness and 
despondency, do not blame nature in itself—nature which placed } 
these and other passions within you for the development of} 
virtue—but render praise to your Creator who made you thus} 
in order to crown you with victory over self. 

Although nature inclines us at times toward evil, at other} 
times it provides many opportunities for good. Thus, the person 
who is by nature of a melancholic temperament will despise cel- 
ebrations, parties, decorations, pompous, showy clothes whence 
endless disturbances arise. Furthermore such a soul will be in- 
clined toward pity, since his heart is fearful; he thus will find? 
material for doing good, reflecting on Christ’s passion, weeping | 
for his own sins and those of his neighbor. Besides, he will not 
tire of persevering in solitude which, if properly employed for 
calming the spirit, will divert him from the distracting company 
of his fellow men, preparing him for the peace and serenity of 
the contemplative life. If he thus decides to use this tendency 
properly, not only will he repair any damage inflicted by sin, but| 
with industry and prudence he will also derive much gain from 
his actions. 
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There is a type of despondency which is almost incurable— 
when those who are profoundly sad do not know why they are 






3 Ibid. 
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3, thus depressed. If you wish to convince them by some argument 
ther| that they should be comforted, they become still more dejected, 
inds| since the devil has convinced them that this state is natural to 
.. Ag} them, and thus he captures them more readily. But if they would 
stop this false grieving, this self-pity, and turn to God with alert 
insistence, they would remove the poison from themselves. Nor 
should you be surprised that for every vice I especially recom- 
mend prayer, because undoubtedly all other measures are worth- 
less without this, while prayer by itself always possesses some 
‘hus | value, even without the others. The devil is of such malignity 

that he often scorns to tempt us with little things, attempting, 
instead, to make us despair of attaining absolute perfection, so 
that the soul becomes cold and degraded in its imagined failures. 
Often too, the demon infuses cowardice into those who would 


n to 
ned| be great heroes if only they would exert themselves. 
and 
ced | 
dj CHAPTER NINE 
t off 
thus | REMEDIES AGAINST DESPONDENCY 
h Industry and care, certainly, are necessary to cure this wound. 
ther 


In part we may disregard persons who are sad by reason of a mel- 


som} ancholy temperament, since their cure is more within the prov- 
cel-} ince of the physician; and a prudent individual will not listen to 
‘NCE } a recital of spiritual illnesses until medical authority has first of 
1M} all eliminated the possibility of physical or psychic ailments. If 
find you are afflicted with sadness or depression, you should first of 
»1N§ § all determine whether this may be due to sin, because invariably 
not} the soul without God and virtue grows sad, especially when the 
for} transitory pleasures of the flesh fade, and the spirit feels the 
any § wounds left by sin. For this illness the sacrament of penance is 


y Off the ideal medicine, since it removes the burden which weighs 
NCY§ down the heart with sadness and remorse. 

If the illness arises from idleness, however, or is caused by 
some hidden suggestions of the enemy, the remedy is to occupy 
one’s self with some appropriate activity; by this means, and es- 
€e— pecially prayer, health can readily be recovered. But if you are 
are § accustomed to grow sad because of opposition and frustration in 

your daily life, you should realize that the root of your trouble 
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lies in favoring your own whims, desiring that everything should 
be done according to your own will. Consequently, a good rem- 
edy is continually to resolve to break with your own will and 
follow the wishes of another. For just as a person who wants his 
own way is saddened on many occasions, so he who subordinates 

his own desires is always happy. Nor would it be a bad idea to | 
submit your will to that of someone who will not let you act | 
just as you please, for you may be sure that so long as you seek ' 
your own satisiaction here on earth you will not find it. 


Many people who are trying to cure themselves of despondency 
look for all kinds of pastimes and recreation; this not only does 
not improve their condition, but makes it worse. Such distrac- 
tions, to be sure, do not last long, and when they are gone they 
leave the soul more disturbed than before, since God so ordains | 
things that where His creatures think they ‘will find consolation 
they really experience an increase of the disturbance which was 
afflicting them. Therefore, it is better to look for comfort from 
God alone, recalling that remarkable sentence: ‘“The divine con- 
solation is indeed ravishing; but it is not given to those who seek 
other comfort.”’ 

The servant of Jesus Christ is satisfied even when he does not 
have his own way. Not only does he bear opposition patiently, 
he even desires it. Tribulation comforts him more than pros- 
perity; suffering gives him more joy than pleasure itself; his sor- 
rows are miraculously transformed into happiness. Only one who 
has experienced this can appreciate it; but let whoever finds it 
difficult to believe accept it anyway, on the authority of the saints. 
David, considering that tribulations were punishments sent by 
God, exclaimed: “Let Mount Sion rejoice . . . because of thy 
judgments, O Lord.” * Job, understanding the profit he was de- 
riving from the worms, cried out: “I have said to rottenness, 
‘Thou art my father; to worms, My mother and sister.’”’> St. 
Paul, comprehending that the sufferings of our time are a pledge 
of rest to come, favors which God has conferred on those He wish- 
es to make like His only-begotten Son, testifies: “I am filled with 
comfort; I exceedingly abound with joy in all our tribulation.” ® 
It follows that if you regard adversity as a gift which God grants 








4Ps. 47:12. 5 Job 17:14. SII Cor. 7:4. 
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you for your salvation, you will render heartier thanks to Him 
for contradictions or sufferings than for prosperity, since through 
the latter many are lost, while few or none through the former. 

Now it should be noted that in some instances despondency is 
mortal sin—first of all, in those for whom the habit of sinning 
has made heavenly things repugnant. When they realize how far 
they are from the Father and their heavenly home, they are filled 
with disgust for the everlasting happiness for the righteous which 
God has prepared. In such wicked persons the vice of despond- 
ency manifestly holds sway—an evil which is the seed of that 
hatred the damned feel toward God as well as toward His adopt- 
ed children. A mortal sin is also committed when an individual 
grows sad in considering that which is necessary for salvation, 
such as being obliged to remain chaste, or righteous, or to refrain 
from taking revenge for some injury received. A third instance 
of mortal sin occurs when sadness causes a person to forget or 
fail to keep some precept of God or the Church, as happens to 
some despondent Christians who become careless, indifferent, or 
lazy in these matters in which they are obligated under pain of 
mortal sin. Yet if the sadness is not deliberate, even though it be 
in those matters which we have just described, it will only be 
venial sin. Likewise when it pertains to things which are not 
necessary for salvation, such as becoming sad upon giving alms, 
or speaking the truth when there is no obligation to do so. 


CHAPTER TEN 


SLOTH 


As we already have seen, sloth is sometimes founded in melan- 
cholia or sadness, at other times in some temperamental idiosyn- 
cracy. But whether it springs from the one or the other cause, it is 
no less injurious than the vice of despondency. Both evils are 
equally difficult to eliminate. We must therefore keep our eyes 
open if we wish to overcome them. By its nature sloth is low and 
ponderous; nor does the devil who tempts us to sins of sloth make 
dangerous assaults upon us at the beginning of our undertaking, 
but rather in the course of it, in order that we may not bring it 
to a successful conclusion. If he cannot impede our good work, 
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he calls to his assistance the spirit of vainglory in order to sub- 
due by pride the victim whom he could not conquer by means 
of sloth. Thus these two demons of pride and sloth assist one 
another, even when they seem to have contrary objectives, one 
to build up, the other to destroy. The skillful fighter sometimes 
lurches to one side in order to make his opponent fall more heav- 
ily in the opposite direction. Likewise, a person will lower his 
arm in order to throw a stone higher. 

In some persons sloth arises from a phlegmatic, indifferent 
nature, or from a weak, fearful heart, or from some other bodily 
weakness or disease which makes the soul slow to do good. Even 
without these physical disabilities, the same effect may be pro- 
duced in the soul by limited ability, lack of experience, or slight 
hope of achieving what is desired. And at times this occurs when 
a person fails to form a sufficiently strong resolution, or when 
he wishes to finish a task before he has really started it. 

So far as external causes are concerned, the habit of sloth may 
come from idleness or bad company, with the help of the devil, 
who is always ready to impede and divert us from doing good if 
he cannot lead us to evil. Whatever be its origin, it is essential 
to combat boldly the temptation to sloth, remembering that grace 
is stronger than all the forces of nature and the devil. No matter 
how weak we are, victory is not impossible. 

It is essential, of course, to resist every vice, because all lead 
toward an evil end, transforming man, as it were, into a beast. 
But sloth demands particular resistance, for its poison corrupts 
all good works, preventing their fruition. Hence we must con- 
tinually arouse ourselves to holy persistence, to praiseworthy 
tenacity in finishing the work we have begun. The more firmly 
idleness lodges in our souls, the more deadly vermin it will nour- 
ish there, bringing forth suspicions, precipitous judgments, 
rumors, detractions, and other sins without number, for the idler 
can never be really idle. Instead, the less occupied he is with 
worthwhile activities, the busier he is in fomenting evil. Idleness 
ruins the soul, impoverishes the body, makes man a flatterer, 
gossiper, slanderer. 

All in all, then, idleness begets sloth, which is the enemy of 
every worthwhile activity. From this arises lukewarmness or in- 
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difference, lulling us to sleep with stupid confidence in our own 
well-being which is based on false presumption regarding the 
divine mercy. Removed as we now are from the rigor and dis- 
cipline of virtue, sloth betrays us through outward recreation or 
distractions, making us wish that time would pass more quickly 
—as though even now it does not move more rapidly than is 
expedient for the weak. Actually, when the believer reaches this 
state his condition usually is incurable—not because, absolutely 
speaking, God is incapable of healing him—but because of the 
great difficulties involved, so that we say, after the manner of 
Holy Scripture, that it is incurable.” 

“But because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold, nor hot, I 
will begin to vomit thee out of my mouth,” says St. John in the 
Apocalypse.’ Here we see that it is more difficult to cure an in- 
different person than one who is cold or antagonistic, because the 
former is lukewarm and does not realize it. Consequently he does 
not take steps to remedy his condition, and thus his malady is 
incurable. 


Another vice called apostasy arises from sloth. The believer 
who comes to regret the resolutions he has made, who returns to 
worldly cares and interests, is called an apostate or backslider. 
Likewise, whoever grows indifferent in following the divine plan 
and turns backward with respect to his original resolve and 
fervor, is correctly termed an apostate. You will detect evidence 
of this condition within yourself if in the past your aspirations 
were ardent, whereas now they have cooled, if you feel that such 
fervor no longer is required. Examine yourself to see if you are 
tempted in the faith, whether you enjoy arguing about it, or 
discussing it with indifferent persons, while on the contrary you 
dislike enthusiastic Christians who now seem to you to be dull or 
imprudent. Such are signs of apostasy and desertion of Jesus 
Christ. These tendencies we do not develop all at once, but little 
by little, step by step. 

In accordance, therefore, with the admonition often restated 
here, men should avoid small sins, minor guilt, if they do not 
wish to fall into great sins, and from these into the greatest of 
all, as the soul becomes chained to the habit of sinning. In pro- 





7Cf. Matt. 12:31; Mark 3:28 f. 8 Apoc. 3:16. 
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portion as we are unaware of it this habit grows more rapidly, 
because the little worm which is our conscience wears out its 
teeth, and seems to fail or, at any rate, to leave off gnawing as 
though its teeth were worn out. Or if it continues to gnaw it does 
so very slowly and we do not feel it. Finally, it becomes like a 
mere spark of fire which dies out as quickly as it springs up. 
This is indeed the worst evidence of a warped or dying con- 
science. Instead of recalling with heartfelt, continuous sorrow its 
offenses against God, it now remembers them without paying at- 
tention to their sinfulness. Simultaneously those divine inspira- 
tions which should have been thunder to awaken us become mere 
murmers lulling us to sleep. I have set down these remarks so 
that none may allow himself to be caught by sloth, but rather 
will exert every effort to shake it from him, for it is accompanied 
by so many other vices that when a person will overcome it, in a 
single battle he will win many crowns by conquering its com- 
panions also. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


REMEDIES AGAINST SLOTH 


You will quickly be able to conquer this vice if betimes you 
pour forth tears from your heart, controlling nature and remem- 
bering that you will be required to render strict account of every 
moment you waste. You should compensate for lost time by 
laboring more assiduously and with greater enthusiasm from 
now on, in proportion as you have been slothful. 

Another excellent remedy is to subject your will to the will of 
others who know how to direct you, since no one who has not 
learned to subordinate his will to the will of another will ever 
emerge victorious. Indeed I realize that in our days there are 
few directors who can straighten our path by their teaching, 
spurring on the weak by their example, arousing the indifferent 
by their exhortations, quickening the negligent and the spirit- 
ually dead by their own dedicated lives. However, there is no 
dearth of books available to help you grow in fervor. 

If you want to know when you are beginning to recover your 
spiritual health, reflect how subordination to others affects you, 
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whether you voluntarily employ yourself in meditating on death, 
which is a marvelous awakener of dreamers and slothful persons. 
To be sure, death is represented with pain to the unbeliever, but 
to the faithful it appears devoid of suffering. Examine also to see 
whether the desire for perfection increases daily within you. 
Take inventory, likewise, to see whether all your senses are com- 
pletely mortified, since this flesh of ours is a deceitful fox which 
often grows dangerous, and has nine lives, as the common proverb 
says of cats. 


In conclusion, when you come to feel that you love tribula- 
tions as the ordinary believer hates them, then you will be cer- 
tain you have vanquished the sin of sloth. Blessed are you when 
you have reached this state! For then you will find joy in sorrow, 
pleasure in pain, contentment when your own desires are not 
fulfilled, happiness in the midst of anguish, and all your good in 
apparent misfortune. Dear reader, it is not enough for you to 
read about these things; take up arms against the vicious beasts 
which are your passions, since this is the only way to acquire glory 
for yourself. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
AVARICE 


Our next task is to demonstrate how we can achieve victory 
over vices residing in the rational part of our nature. Since this 
latter is the more important side of our nature, it is the principal 
root from which the good and evil aspects of our sensitive nature 
derive their nourishment. Although our rational nature is not 
based on temperament or bodily maladjustments as is our sensi- 
tive nature, yet organic or physical inclinations often attract or 
modify the desires of the spirit, and influence our judgments in 
regard to them, even though it should be precisely the opposite. 
The mistress should not be influenced and directed by her maid 
servant, but rather, little by little should transform the latter to 
her own ways and habits. An immoderate, uncontrolled person, 
however, can hardly calm another individual; if the rational 
portion of our person lives irrationally, it will not be able to im- 
pose reason on the sensory part. Therefore, we should exercise 
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the greatest care that our higher nature be fully governed, con- 
trolled, and subjected to God so that it, in turn, may control our 
lower faculties. 

Of all the vices of the will we should first consider avarice, 
which arises from a disordered, distorted conscience. As it is an 
act of prudence to seek money to supply the real needs of the 
body, so on the contrary to acquire what is superfluous, to grasp 
for one’s self what should be common property, violates pru- 
dence and is a manifest sign of a bad conscience. If the avaricious 
were not at the same time imprudent they would understand that 
wealth does not bring happiness; indeed we see many rich peo- 
ple, who, without enjoying what they already possess, are con- 
stantly anxious to acquire more. On the other hand, we see some 
poor persons who unfailingly enjoy what little God has granted 
them. If men would reflect on this they would not be so eager to 
obtain that which does not make its possessor happy when he 
has acquired it. 


This defect also arises from lack of faith and confidence in 
God, who provides all that is needful for the good and the bad, 
and even for the birds of the air, as the Gospel assures us.® Yet, 
man fears he will lack the water which the very animals possess 
in superabundance, as though the Lord of all did not take special 
care and interest in watching over his own servants, as He cares 
for the birds of the sky, the fish in the sea, and even the lizards 
on the land. 


Avarice consists in an inordinate appetite for riches without 
considering their end or purpose. Nor is this desire limited to 
ordinary necessities of life so as to have a comfortable dwelling 
place while this earthly existence lasts. ‘The chief root of avarice 
often is pride, which causes us to covet unlimited wealth because 
of an unbalanced desire for our own excellence. Yet, this does 
not imply there should not be different classes and degrees in 
this world, that is, rich and poor. But we should eliminate scarcity 
as well as the insatiable desire for money which today prevails 
among most men. For they concentrate their efforts on acquiring 
money as if no other happiness existed. Parents counsel their 
children to obtain money, turning their innocent youth toward 





9 Matt. 6:26. 
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this golden idolatry. This is the common topic of conversation 
among married couples; for this they toil anxiously by day and 
lie awake at night. Finally, then, where their treasure is, there 
will the heart be also.?° 

Nevertheless, many offer excuses that they do not want to 
become needy and dependent, or fall into great affliction; they 
do not recognize that their constant anxiety is double misery, 
that avarice makes men wretched in the highest degree. I ask 
you, then, which of these two courses of action is more difficult: 
to be content with each day and its sustenance, or to suffer daily 
agonies and unbearable torments in amassing worldly goods for 
ourselves without any worthy objective? Nor do we truly possess 
these riches, for it is they which enslave us; they are our chains. 
You will tell me: “I seek only what I need for today and its re- 
quirements, yet I fear I shall not even find this much.” Oh, 
miserable sinner! Are you afraid that you will lack riches, but 
do not fear to lose your life? Are you on the alert that your 
patrimony may not suffer loss, but unaware that your life itself 
is diminishing? With what assurance can you promise more days 
to yourself than to your money? Or are you afraid of losing your 
wealth, but have no fear of losing your unbelieving self? 

I call you an unbeliever, since you lack faith in the gospel. By 
the instrumentality of crows God fed Elias in the desert; He 
fed Daniel in the den with the food of Habacuc. He feeds rabbits 
and deer in the forest, the sparrows in the skies. Yet will you be- 
lieve that when He gives food in abundance to irrational crea- 
tures He will deny sustenance to the Christian, the servant of 
Jesus Christ, to man whom God so loved as to give him His own 
flesh and blood? Do you think that He does not nourish those 
who nourish Him, that is, who feed His poor? Would God deny 
temporal goods to those to whom He grants everlasting bless- 
ings. Thus, there is no need to fear the shadow of future neces- 
sities. There is no reason to seek additional excuses to cover your 
avarice. Recognize the truth and acknowledge that you are a 
slave of money. 


Others say it is necéssary to save money for their children, ac- 
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cording to the teaching of the Apostle.! To be sure, it is right for 
each person to provide for his descendants in a manner befitting 
their person and condition. But some parents often go to ex- 
tremes in this matter. Should we say that a king who had ten sons 
should also have ten kingdoms, so that he may leave to each of 
them what his own father left to him? You say it is essential to 
provide for your children. This is true; but what provision was 
made by that mother who did not prefer her own son to Elias 
who was poor? What little she had she shared with the prophet; 
in her hunger and the hunger of her child she gave to him. Yet, 
in giving to others she did not rob herself. Rather, in banishing 
avarice, by a small almsdeed she also banished her own necessity. 

Your many children make you anxious. But numerous sins are 
laid at your gates, which you must atone for by generous alms. 
Yet do not consider yourself to be your children’s only father. 
Place their inheritance in the hands of their heavenly Father; thus 
you will really provide for them. Let Him be their teacher and 
guardian, let Him inherit along with them, so that as chief heir, 
as older brother, God may care for the younger. 

How many persons go to hell in order to make their heirs rich? 
How many suffer misery in their own lives and persons in order 
to enrich some heir who loses in a single game of chance a sum 
of money which it took his father years to amass! How many lead 
a wretched life so that by their own labors and deprivations others 
may lead a spoiled life! Even if there were no human or divine 
laws, it assuredly is madness for you to lose sleep for the sake of 
someone who sleeps all the time, for you to fast so that someone 
else may become a glutton, for you to save that another may waste; 
for you to work hard for one who regrets that you are living so 
long, since your longevity is an obstacle to his enjoyment of your 
wealth. 

There are aiso those who claim they enjoy amassing money in 
order to do good to others. This is a great deception, inasmuch 
as these are the ones who afterwards most rapidly forget. There 
is no really valid excuse for accumulating riches, since the appe- 
tite for riches is not satisfied with the possession of money, but 
rather is further aroused. It is a fire which is never satisfied, no 
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matter how much wood you throw upon it; it is an abyss which is 
never filled, no matter how many bodies you bury in it; it is a sea 
which all the rivers of the world will not fill to overflowing; a hell 
which is not content with any number of souls, a dropsy whose 
thirst no amount of water can quench. Finally, it is a rabid dog 
whose madness increases the more you feed it, so that the best 
solution is to tie it up or kill it. 

Vast indeed is the blindness of this sin, so horrible to God and 
men. Does not the avaricious individual understand that his eager- 
ness to possess is not in the treasure-chest but in his soul? And 
if this is true—as it is—he cannot hope to kill the soul’s hunger 
by money which is locked up in the safe; he only blinds the eyes 
of his soul, no matter how much he covers his ears so as not to 
hear the cries of the poor. The avaricious person even averts his 
corporal eyes from them, so that he may not see them. But if per- 
chance he does behold them, he hardens his heart so that the 
wretchedness of the poor makes no more impression on him than 
if they were stones. 

This vice makes men cruel and inhuman, without regard for 
nature, friendship, obligation, association, or conscience, obliv- 
ious of human or divine laws. It is the father of envy, the food 
of pride, source and origin of injustice, of frauds and thefts. 
Finally, as St. Paul asserts, “the love of money is the root of all 
evil.” 12 It is the snare and net with which the devil traps and 
binds souls. It is a sin which the Apostle rightly terms idolatry,” 
since it causes the miser to make money his idol. This is what he 
adores and serves and exalts. I assure you that no matter how 
eager you are to be virtuous you will make no progress if you 
love to possess. 

The young man in the Gospel ceased following Christ only 
because he was so riveted to his riches.* Although he had kept 
the commandments and was eager to enter everlasting life in the 
school of the gospel, his love of money weighed more heavily than 
the aptitude and habit of virtue which he had acquired. There- 
fore, too, our Redeemer, moved to pity, exclaimed: “How hardly 
shall they that have riches, enter into the kingdom of God.” % 





12] Tim. 6:10. 13 Eph. 5:5. 14 Cf. Matt. 19:16-23. 
15 Mark 10:23. 
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Thus it is necessary to employ every effort to cure this malignant 
vice; nor will you overcome it unless you first of all detect it. 

The following are the indications by which avarice may be dis- 
covered. The miser is always anxious, fearing he may lose some- 
thing. Usually he is talking about money and income; he often 
counts his fortune; he is ready to judge others critically, for his 
heart is constantly disturbed. Besides this, avarice shrinks a man’s 
soul, corrupts and narrows and debases him. It leaves him no 
honor, no life, no higher thoughts, but makes him like a mole 
that always tunnels in the ground. A friend of darkness, he is 
hostile to all worthwhile associations, since social activities might 
compel him to spend money, even so solitude spares him expenses. 


What shall I say of the effects of this vice? What shall I say of 
you, Captive miser? You appear to be master, but you are the slave; 
the honor which this tyrant brings you, the chain with which it 
shackles you, is of gold instead of iron. Of one thing you may be 
certain, that you cannot at one and the same time serve God and 
money, as the Gospel assures us,'® for these are contrary masters. 
One says, “Give to the needy’; the other says, “Don’t give.” One 
says, ““Open your purse’; the other says, ““Keep it closed.” One 
tells you to be merciful; the other says to be hard. In conclusion, 
then, avarice and Christianity do not belong together. Nor do I 
find any vice more repulsive to that Christian dispensation which 
is the law of love and mercy. Misers think that they are spend- 
thrifts and wastrels; they suspect that their children and servants 
are betraying them; they trust nothing except the lock and key; 
they are fearful and suspicious of everything. When some ex- 
penditure is made in their home, no matter how small it is, they 
quarrel and object. If it is necessary to give something, they give 
grudgingly, while their eyes follow the gold and silver. If you 
detect these and similar signs in yourself you should realize that 
you are chained to avarice. Furthermore, if you do not succeed 
in breaking this chain and escaping, this passion invariably will 
increase from day to day. The older you become the more covet- 
ousness will bind and wound you, for its vigor increases as physi- 
sal strength declines. 


O cursed appetite which becomes strongest when there is least 
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need of it, flourishing most when life is nearest its end! It often 
happens that this evil rules most despotically in clergy and re- 
ligious, the very ones who should most despise the things of this 
world. In such persons this inexcusable vice usually becomes in- 
curable. Among members of religious orders there is some neglect 
in overcoming it, both because it is not infamous, and because 
it is not initially apparent. But as time goes on, and they receive 
some office, it is revealed that this wicked inclination was never 
vanquished since it was never combatted. In my opinion this is 
an especially hideous vice among such individuals, inasmuch as 
for them to become vile, malicious, miserly by reason of trifling 
wealth, the property of others, is to become intoxicated with bad 
wine while consciously turning down the good wine which is 
at hand. Although in general avarice destroys nobility and gener- 
osity of spirit, yet it is especially effective in impeding that con- 
tempt for earthly things for which persons voluntarily dedicated 
to God and to poverty are usually reputed. Miserliness makes 
superiors hateful to their subjects, who acquire a poor opinion of 
them, since we naturally despise those who are miserly. For 
superiors it is the occasion of their falling into many faults, es- 
pecially with the sick whom they often allow to grow worse so 
as not to spend money. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
REMEDIES ‘FOR AVARICE 


The best cure for avarice is to create a new heart. To this end 
we should compel ourselves to give alms, to confer benefits on 
those from whom we expect no recompense. Therefore it is help- 
ful to flee the company of the avaricious, whose conversation 
brings one to be like them. But what is most efficacious in up- 
rooting greed in the soul is to awaken within ourselves a burn- 
ing desire for things divine, since we readily come to despise 
earthly treasures when we enjoy the gifts of heaven. 

Here the reflections of St. John Chrysostom on the subject are 
also very helpful. The first of these is the consideration of rich 
heads of families who died without profiting by their fortune, 
while many of these left heirs who were hostile and ungrateful. 
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The second is that no one but ourselves will answer for sins com- 
mitted in amassing wealth. The third is how little it avails to gain 
the whole world if we suffer the loss of our soul.!” Fourthly, we 
should consider that rich miser in hell who wanted even a drop 
of water to cool his tongue, because on earth he had lacked suf- 
ficient liberality to give refreshment to the needy Lazarus.'§ Fifth- 
ly, recall the miserable end of Judas, for avarice was the root of 
his damnation. 

To quench this fire it is also useful to weep for our faults, be- 
cause just as when a father is mourning his son he does not think 
of riches, so also the man who sincerely mourns his sins, forgets 
his business and financial worries as he recalls his guilt. It is of 
no little use to remember that the ransom of this wickedness is 
to be made in generosity to the poor and that for this virtue, more 
than for any other, we shall have to render a strict and exact ac- 
count on the day of judgment.” 

Since it is also our purpose to show believers in which cases 
the seven vices are mortal sins, we note first of all that avarice, 
or covetousness, is mortal when it is opposed to justice, that is, 
if one has an unjust purpose of taking or retaining what belongs 
to another. Thieves, usurers, as well as merchants who deceive 
their neighbors in any way, all commit this sin, because of their 
covetousness in failing to restore what they owe. 


In the second place it is a mortal sin when the desire to pos- 
sess exceeds all rational limits; for persons who thus covet wealth 
do not regard it as a means but rather as an end in itself. ‘This 
can be seen in the consequences, if avarice makes you transgress 
the laws of God or the Church. 

The third instance is when almsgiving is an obligation, for 
then, since generosity is commanded, avarice is opposed to this 
liberality, consequently it is a mortal sin. It should also be noted 
that according to the teaching of the saints we are required in 
two instances to share our wealth with the poor. One is when the 
need is very great or serious, as when it involves life itself, health, 
the state, or honor; in such cases the law of charity does not allow 
us to refuse help to the needy, particularly when we can give it 
at slight cost to ourselves. In this connection many persons today 





17 Cf. Mark 8:36. 18 Cf. Luke 16: 19-25. 19 Cf. Matt. 25-31-46. 
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live under a false impression; yet, someday this will all come to 
light—I mean when the final accounts are rendered. 

The other case is when someone has superfluous money. And 
we call that superfluous which remains after we have attended 
to the ordinary expenses of life, according to our state and con- 
dition. Here rich persons most frequently fall, since they bury 
their money, hoarding it endlessly for shady or imagined purposes, 
for false needs rather than for bona fide necessities. Nor would I 
know how to define exactly the how, or when, or how much, or 
for what persons the wealthy are bound to provide. I could give 
them no better or more certain prescription than the one St. 
Paul wrote to Timothy: “Charge the rich of this world not to 
be highminded, nor to trust in uncertainty of riches, but in the 
living God, who giveth us abundantly all things to enjoy, to do 
good, to be rich in good works, to give easily, to communicate to 
others laying up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on the true life. O 
Timothy, keep that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding 
the profane novelty of words, and oppositions of knowledge 
falsely so called.” ° Let those who desire to be rich in this world 
understand that they are falling into the devil’s snare and tempta- 
tions, into various useless, even dangerous desires that lead man 
to death and damnation. For the root of all these evils is avarice; 
it has caused many to lose the highway of faith, to meet numer- 
ous sorrows. 

Christians should keep this admirable doctrine of the Apostle 
as a mirror for their souls, a restraint on their inordinate desires. 
You will know you are victorious over these latter when you 
suffer with joy the loss of your wealth—whether in whole or in 
part—rejoicing not only to be rid of the cares and solicitudes of 
fortune but also, for love of Jesus Christ crucified, to be without 
any earthly support, be it only the dunghill which blessed Job 
rejected. This man, to be sure, did not mourn the loss of his 
wealth, because he had not found joy in its possession. 


(To be concluded) 





20] Tim. 6:17-20. 





Who Wrote the Rule of 
St. Augustine? 


Sister M. Melchior, O.P. 


RADITION dies hard. In particular is this true when the 

sources upon which a revision of opinion must be based are 
written in Latin, a language fast losing students who can inter- 
pret its documents. For the past thirty years a generation of 
scholars, mostly European, have been trying to make inroads up- 
on five centuries of “popular tradition” regarding the Rule of 
St. Augustine. The notion prevails that the Rule stems from 
Letter 211 in the correspondence of Augustine, a letter supposed- 
ly written to the nuns of a convent in Hippo where the Saint’s 
sister had been the superior. A disagreement among the nuns 
after her death is said to be the cause of his writing Letter 210 
on the evils arising from dissension in a religious community, and 
Letter 211 followed soon after. This second epistle continues the 
“reproof” of the nuns, but suddenly breaks forth with the beau- 
tiful words, familiar to most religious women the world over: 
“These are the things, dearest sisters, which we command you 
who are assembled in the monastery to observe. The first purpose 
for which you have been brought together is that you dwell in 
unity in the house, and that you have but one soul and one heart 
in God, and call not anything your own, but let all things be 
common.” + 


THE PROBLEM 


Women in religious institutes which observe the Rule of St. 





1 Epist. 211. 5-16; PL, 33, 960-965. 
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Augustine delight in the thought that the Rule was first ad- 
dressed to them, albeit under none too complimentary circum- 
stances, while the Rule for Men? was adapted from that for 
women with only necessary changes in the use of genders and the 
deletion of a few pertinent clauses. This supposition fails to ex- 
plain a telling difference that exists between the introductions to 
these respective Rules, namely, the “reproof’’ which prefaces the 
women’s Rule and the invitation to charity at the beginning of 
the men’s Rule: “Let God be loved above all things, dearest 
brethren, and then our neighbor, because these are the princi- 
pal commands given to us.” These words on charity furnish a 
sharp contrast to the ‘“‘reproof”’ of the women and the Saint’s re- 
fusal to come personally to settle their difficulties. One asks 
whether St. Augustine did not write a Rule until provoked to 
do so by a community of women, and whether he ever wrote a 
Rule for the communities of men with which he was associated 
from the time of his conversion until his death. An even more 
difficult question poses itself when we learn that Erasmus, the 
Renaissance humanist, assigned Letter 211 to the year 423, 
scarcely seven years before the death of Augustine. If this be so, 
did Augustine or a later disciple make the transcription for men, 
and on what occasion? 


An answer to these problems was sought by the eminent French 
Dominican Pierre Mandonnet in his monumental study, pub- 
lished posthumously, and entitled in its English translation by 
Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P., St. Dominic and His Work.’ 
Mandonnet said that he had heard the so-called Rule of St. 
Augustine read in the refectory for over fifty years and that he 
did not see how a group of three monks could lead a unified 
community life for two days if the so-called Rule for Men were 
the only norm of conduct. The monks, for example, are instruct- 





2 Regula ad servos Dei; PL, 32, 1377-1384. 


3 Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., Saint Dominique, Vidée, Phomme, et oeuvre, 2 
Vols. (Paris, 1937). For Mandonnet’s treatment of the Rule of St. Augustine, see 
Chapters XX-XXIII, pp. 198-290. Two later studies summarize the problems on 
the Rule: Albert B. Nieser, O.P., The Present Status of Research on the Rule 
of St. Augustine, unpublished Master’s thesis: Catholic University of America 
(Washington, D. C., 1941) and Thomas P. Purcell, O.S.A., “The Rule of St. 
Augustine,” The Historical Bulletin, XXV (November, 1946), 5-6, 14-15, re- 
printed in Catholic Mind, XLV (1947), 402-412. 
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ed to take books “at the hours and times appointed’; they are 
forbidden to sing ‘“‘what is not appointed to be sung.’”’ Statements 
as these seem to refer to another document with more precise de- 
tails of conventual life. Mandonnet solved this difficulty by as- 
serting that the actual ordo for the monastery of Augustine was 
a brief document entitled, Disciplina monasterii, found among 
the disputed works of St. Augustine.t Mandonnet called this the 
true Rule of St. Augustine; he termed the so-called Rule a ““Com- 
mentary” on the Rule. 


TEXT OF THE DISCIPLINA 


The majority of readers have access to the Rule of St. Augustine 
under either the masculine or feminine version. Not all can pro- 
cure a copy of the Disciplina. For this reason the following trans- 
lation of the Disciplina is here presented: 


1. Let God be loved above all things, dearest brethren, and then our 
neighbor, because these are the principal commands given to us. 

2. This is how we ought to pray or say the psalms. In the morning 
three psalms should be said: the sixty-second, the fifth, and the eighty- 
ninth; at Tierce, let a psalm be said with a responsory, then two anti- 
phons, a lesson, and a concluding prayer; in like manner at Sext and 
None; at evening, moreover, one responsory psalm, a lesson, and a con- 
cluding prayer. And at a convenient time after the evening exercises, all 
being seated, the lessons may be read; moreover, after this let the custom- 
ary psalms be recited before retiring. Night prayers, for the months of 
November, December, January, February, twelve antiphons, six psalms, 
three lessons; for March, April, September, October, ten antiphons, five 
psalms, three lessons; for May, June, July, August, eight antiphons, 
four psalms, two lessons. 

3. Let them (the brethren) work from morning to the hour of Sext; 
and from Sext to the hour of None they may be free for reading; and 
at None they may return the books; and after they have eaten, they 
may work again in the garden, or wherever it will be necessary, until 
evening. 

4. Let no one do anything for himself alone, whether for clothing or 
anything else; for we desire to live the apostolic life. 

5. Let no one do anything with murmuring, lest he perish by a judg- 
ment like that for murmurers. 





4 Regula secunda; PL, 32, 1449-1452. 
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6. Let them obey with fidelity, honor their father after God, and 
respect their superior as becomes the holy. 

7. Seated at table, let them be silent to listen to the reading. If, more- 
over, any need shall arise, their superior shall see to it. On Saturday 
and Sunday, as is the custom, those who wish may have wine. 

8. If any need to go out of the monastery for any purpose, let two 
go. No one may eat or drink out of the monastery without permission, 
for this is not in accord with monastic discipline. If the brethren are 
commissioned to sell any of the goods of the monastery, let them be 
careful to do nothing contrary to the law, knowing that they may offend 
God in his servants; if they are buying something for the monastery, 
let them discharge the business carefully and faithfully as servants of 
God. 

9. Let there be no idle word among them; let them be about their 
work from the morning; similarly after the prayers of Tierce let them 
go to their own work; they should not stand about talking, unless per- 
chance it may be for the good of the spirit. Let them sit in silence at 
their duties, unless perchance the necessity of the work require that 
something be said. 

10. If anyone shall not have tried to fulfill these things in all virtue, 
with the help of God, and shall have disregarded them with a stubborn 
spirit, and if, having been admonished once and again, he shall not 
amend, let him know that he must subject himself as is proper to mon- 
astic discipline. Moreover, if his age permits, he may be punished (whip- 
ped). 

Observing these things faithfully and piously in the name of Christ, 
you will profit, and our joy will be great in your salvation. Amen. 


It will be immediately evident that the Disciplina has the iden- 
tical introductory sentence as that of the Rule for Men: “Let God 
be loved, etc.” This overlapping points to an early union of the 
Disciplina and the Rule for Men. A study of the manuscripts 
clearly reveals that during the Middle Ages the two texts fre- 
quently formed but one work entitled, The Rule of St. Augus- 
tine. In attempting to show under what circumstances these texts 
were disjoined, and why only one sentence of the Disciplina re- 
mained in the Rule for Men after the twelfth century, Mandon- 
net presented a well-documented case for what he termed the 
“decapitation” of the Rule of St. Augustine. He described how 
Pope Gelasius II in the year 1118 allowed the German monks 
of Springirsbach to substitute for the African ordo and horari- 
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um of the Disciplina rules of prayer, fasting, and labor more in 
keeping with conditions in twelfth century Germany. His study 
helps explain how in an era of religious reform begun by Hilde- 
brand and Peter Damien it was common custom for monastic 
reformers to set up constitutions which varied from place to 
place and from age to age. But it appears, as Mandonnet pointed 
out, that these reformers kept from Augustine’s Disciplina the 
opening statement on charity and added thereto his Rule for 
Men, which, according to the French Dominican, is to be con- 
sidered a “Commentary” on the Rule, not the Rule proper. 


MANDONNET’S SOLUTION 


Mandonnet, in order to fit the three legislative documents 
which are associated with Augustine’s name ‘into the historical 
pattern of the Saint’s life, held, with others, the following thesis: 
(1) the Disciplina was Augustine’s first document for his reli- 
gious community of men when he was still a layman at ‘Tagaste 
in the year 388; (2) the Rule for Men was written with a great- 
er flourish of style and in a more authoritative tone after Augus- 
tine was ordained a priest in the year 391; (3) toward the end 
of his life (around 423) he adapted the Rule for Women from 
that for men and included it in Letter 211. Only the second sug- 
gestion of Mandonnet is quite universally accepted today, name- 
ly, that, of the three texts, only the Rule for Men is the genuine 
work of Augustine and has priority of claim over the Rule for 
Women, despite the teachings of tradition. Most scholars, how- 
ever, disapprove Mandonnet’s assigning the Disciplina to Augus- 
tine, because it is written in a style of Latin quite unlike that of 
the Saint. The majority of scholars also hold that the Rule for 
Women may be an adaptation of that for men, but it is not 
likely that Augustine is the author of the famous Letter 211. 

The following outline of the theories which concern us in this 
discussion will help clarify the present trend of scholarship re- 
garding the authorship of the Rule of St. Augustine: 


I. Theories of “Tradition” 
Disciplina monasterii: author unknown 
Rule for Women in Letter 211: author Augustine 
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Rule for Men: masculine adaptation of Rule for Women by 
unknown author 
II. Theories of Mandonnet 
Disciplina monasterii: author Augustine at Tagaste (388) 
Rule for Men: “Commentary” by Augustine on Disciplina at 
Hippo (391) 
Rule for Women: feminine adaptation of Rule for Men by 
Augustine (c. 423) 
III. New Theories 
Disciplina (except concluding sentence): author Alypius (c. 
395 or earlier) 
Rule for Men: (with concluding sentence of Disciplina): “Com- 
mentary” by Augustine on Disciplina 
Rule for Women: feminine adaptation of Rule for Men by Span- 
ish legislator (6th or 7th century) 


PERTINENT BIOGRAPHICAL DATA 


Before examining each of the above to see how scholars have 
reached their latest conclusions, it may be well to give a brief re- 
view of Augustine’s life as a monk and to discuss his principal 
works on monasticism, for these are determining factors in ap- 
praising the Disciplina, the Rule for Men, and Letter 211. 

As he relates in the Confessions, Augustine wished even before 
his conversion to live a community life. He was actually delayed 
in entering the Church by the thought that for him the accepting 
of Catholicism implied embracing a life of strict poverty and 
chastity as a monk. After his baptism in Milan, in 387, he went to 
Rome, intending to return to his home in North Africa, but 
Monica’s death at Ostia caused a change in his plans and he de- 
layed in Rome for about a year. Here he had the opportunity to 
observe the life of the monks of the capital of Christendom and 
his observations are described in the treatise written about 387 
or 388, entitled The Customs of the Catholic Church} Augus- 
tine hoped at first to establish a monastery at Hippo when he 
reached Africa. However, his status as a layman and his recent 
conversion evidently militated against the fulfillment of his plan. 

Soon, however, he was able to carry out his purpose on the 





5 De moribus ecclesiae catholicae; PL, 32, 1309-1344. 
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family estate at Tagaste. There with his son Adeodatus, with 
Alypius, the companion of his conversion, and with several rela- 
tions and friends he set an example to all by leading the apostolic 
life wherein all things were held in common. After about three 
years spent thus in Tagaste, when Augustine chanced to be in 
Hippo searching for a new recruit for his monastery, the people 
seized him by force to have him ordained as a helper to their 
Bishop Valerius. This bishop spoke little Latin or Punic, so that 
his use of the Greek language stood in the way of an effective 
ministry to the many Catholics of Hippo. Augustine’s renown as 
a speaker and as a monk had made him the logical choice as an 
auxiliary priest. 

When he moved to Hippo in 391 Augustine established his 
second monastery, modeled on that of ‘Tagaste, setting it up in 
a garden which Valerius gave him. Later when he was consecrat- 
ed a bishop in the year 395 Augustine had to leave this monastery, 
but in order to live the monastic life he organized a house for 
monks in his episcopal residence and lived there with the breth- 
ren until his death in 430. 

Information on his years as a monk and bishop is contained in 
Sermon 355 and Sermon 356 © where Augustine describes the life 
of clerics of his day and includes several biographical details of 
himself. In the year 401 at the request of Bishop Aurelius he also 
wrote the treatise called The Labor of Monks.’ Certain monks 
were defending their idleness by the words of Scripture: ‘Look 
at the birds of the air: they do not sow or reap, or gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feeds them.” * Augustine refuted 
their arguments by the example and words of St. Paul: “If any- 
one will not work, let him not eat.” ® 

The above-mentioned sermons and treatises and the legislative 
documents on monasticism with which this study is concerned 
are our chief sources for estimating the influence of Augustine 
on the history of monasticism in the West. ‘The story of Anthony 
of Egypt and of the ascetics of Gaul and northern Italy first came 





6 Serm. 355; PL, 38, 1568-1574; Serm. 356; Ibid., 1574-1581. 


7 De opere monachorum; PL, 40, 517-582, translated by Sister Mary Sarah 
Muldowney, S.S.J., in Fathers of the Church (New York, 1952), XVI, 323-394. 


8 Matt. 6:26. 
9II Thess. 3:10. 
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to the notice of Augustine on the eve of his conversion. By trans- 
lating these ideals into reality Augustine became the spiritual 
father and guide of organized monasteries a full century before 
the work of St. Benedict. Later monastic rulers in Gaul, Italy, 
and Spain found in him an exemplar and master whose influ- 
ence they helped to spread throughout the Middle Ages. Let us 
examine in some detail the chief legislative documents which 
are associated with the name of Augustine. 


DiIsciPpLINA MONASTERII 


This document, as a reading shows, falls under ten headings: 
(1) charity in general; (2) an ordo for reciting the Divine Of- 
fice; (3) reading and work; (4) poverty; (5) silence; (6) obedi- 
ence; (7) eating; (8) business outside the monastery; (9) manual 
labor; (10) punishment of offenders. In the Conclusion the writer 
expresses his joy, provided these regulations are faithfully and 
devoutly observed by the brethren. 


In spirit, there is no contradiction between the prescriptions of 
the Disciplina and the Rule for Men, or “Commentary,” as 
Mandonnet calls it. Why, then, can we not attribute both texts 
to Augustine? A foremost difficulty lies in the Latin style2° An 
examination of the original text and a comparison of its brevity 
of expression with authentic writings of Augustine on the subject 
of monasticism reveal that the author could not be the Saint, who 
was the greatest rhetor of Christian antiquity. The terminology, 
in addition to its brevity of character, points to an author versed 
in the law, one who employed an almost classic Roman style, 
reminiscent of the Theodosian Code. These observations are 
heightened by the fact that the longest passage of the Disciplina, 
after the ordo, treats of the conduct of those monks who must do 
business outside of the monastery. They are expressly told to do 
nothing “‘contrary to the law.’ Could this person so well ac- 
quainted with legal terminology and practice be Alypius, the 


10 Mandonnet thought that the Disciplina was too short a document to allow 
an analysis of style. Melchoir Verheijen, O.E.S.A., has challenged this statement 
in two studies: “La Regula Sancti Augustini,” Vigiliae Christianae, VII (1953), 
27-56, and “Remarques sur le style de la ‘Regula secunda’ de Saint Augustin— 
Son redacteur,” Augustinus Magister (Paris, 1954), 255-263. 
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companion of Augustine’s conversion and of his monasteries in 
Tagaste and in Hippo? Such is the thesis of the Augustinian 
scholar, the Reverend Melchior Verheijen of Paris. 

Alypius had studied law in Rome; he had been an assessor 
three times and had even been assessor of the Italian treasury. 
His experience in the law was greater than Augustine’s, while 
the authority of Augustine was greater. The Disciplina speaks 
of a presbyter and a praepositus, the one concerned with spirit- 
ual matters, the other with temporal affairs. Could not Augus- 
tine very well be the presbyter, and Alypius the praepositus? 

On what occasion, one may ask, did Alypius feel the need to 
compose a monastic code? He had remained with Augustine’s 
monks in the monastery in the garden and became, as Augustine 
wrote in Letter 22, ‘an example to the brethren who desired to 
withdraw from this world’s cares.” 14 Perhaps when Augustine 
moved to the episcopal residence in Hippo in 395, or even earlier 
when his duties called him away from the monastery, Alypius, 
seeing the monks without their father and guide, drew up the 
Disciplina for the monastery in the garden. Some scholars would 
assign the Disciplina to Alypius’ monastery at Tagaste. This the- 
ory involves a difficulty in that the Disciplina states that “on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, as is the custom, those who wish may have 
wine.” But Saturday was observed as a fast day in Tagaste, for 
Monica, when she moved to Milan, asked Bishop Ambrose wheth- 
er she should observe the fast of Milan or Tagaste. His reply is 
well-known: “In whatever Church you‘find yourself, follow the 
custom there, if you do not wish to suffer scandal nor cause it in 
others.” 

The concluding sentence of the Disciplina, however, is so cast 
that it sets a seal of approval on the code and with a rhetorical 
flourish in keeping with the style of Augustine. This change of 
style has led Verheijen to assert that Augustine wrote the con- 
clusion: “Observing these things faithfully and piously in the 
name of Christ, you will profit, and our joy will be great in 
your salvation.” (Italics mine.) Here for the first time the words 
you and yours are used, as if the one writing this sentence stands 
aloof from the group for which the legislation is intended. Else- 


11 Epist. 22, 1; PL, 33, 90 (written around the year 392). 
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where in the Disciplina the words they and we are employed, 
presumably by one who is a member of the group for which he 
writes. But an outsider has set his approval to the document, as 
Alypius may very well have asked him to do. Not content with 
the concluding sentence only, Augustine then wrote the ‘“Com- 
mentary,” which develops with the Saint’s characteristic fullness 
of expression the norms of conduct stated so tersely in the Dis- 
ciplina. 


THE RULE FOR MEN 


All religious who follow the Rule of St. Augustine—men as 
well as women—hear it read in the refectory or in chapter each 
week, as the legislator intended. Its prescriptions fall under 
twelve general headings: (1) fraternal charity and individual pov- 
erty; (2) humility; (3) prayer and the Divine Office; (4) fasting 
and conduct at table; (5) care of the sick; (6) the habit and ex- 
terior deportment; (7) fraternal correction; (8) the common life; 
(9) the care of common goods and the bath; (10) forgiveness of 
injuries and the punishment of offenses; (11) mutual duties of 
superiors and subjects; (12) benefits deriving from the observance 
of the Rule. 

None of these details contradicts the Disciplina; several, for 
example, on poverty, silence, fasting, reading at table, and pen- 
ance, overlap the Disciplina. Although the two documents have 
differences they serve to complement one another. In general, 
the Rule for Men reveals the depths of Augustine’s spiritual in- 
sight as he develops the latent religious significance of the Dis- 
ciplina. It is also pervaded by a more literary and hortatory tone 
than is the brief monastic code for which it serves as a com- 
mentary. 

The Rule for Men speaks of two officials, here spoken of as 
pater and propositus, the latter again, as in the Disciplina, in a 
subordinate position. The Saint, who appended the concluding 
sentence, we may say, rejoices over the program outlined by Aly- 
pius; he delights to find therein the wonted stress on charity, that 
virtue which to Augustine’s thinking is the touchstone of mon- 
asticism. Because there is no contradiction between them, the 
Disciplina and the Rule for Men have been associated in the 
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manuscripts and in the legislation of reformers who were adapt- 
ing an ancient and well-tried program of community living to 
special and varied conditions of a later date. 

It is objected by some scholars that Augustine could not have 
given whole-hearted approval to the tenth clause of the Dis- 
ciplina which recommended whipping offenders against the reg- 
ulations, if they were of an age for that sort of punishment. Did 
not his aversion to corporal punishment reveal itself strongly in 
the Confessions when he described his early training? ” There is 
little difficulty here: the Disciplina set limits to this means of 
correcting abuses in the monastery by mentioning that it should 
be given only when persons were “of an age suitable for that sort 
of punishment.” 

Only in the matter of labor did Augustine feel that he had to 
qualify his approval of the regulations in the: Disciplina. This he 
did, not in the Rule for Men, but in his book The Labor of 
Monks. Here he carefully explained how, as a bishop, he could 
not find time for the manual labor outlined in the Disciplina, 
and he defended, so to speak, his approval of these stipulations 
for the other members of the community.” 


LETTER 211 AND THE WOMEN’S RULE 


The third document, which contains the Rule for Women, 
presents the latest and the most difficult problems of authorship 
and place of origin. Tradition has considered this the original 
Rule.** Today, however, the theory is gaining wide acceptance 
among scholars that this feminine version of the Rule for Men 
is not from fifth century Africa, but that it is the work of a Span- 
ish legislator of either the sixth or seventh century. Let us now 
consider the elements which go to disprove its Augustinian author- 
ship. 

When the Rule for Women is read without the four para- 





12 Conf. I, ix, 13; PL, 32, 667. 

13 De opere monachorum, 29; PL, 40, 576-577. 

14 See, for example, a very recent statement by Aloysius Smith, C.R.L., “St. 
Augustine and Religious Life,” Blackfriars, XXXV (1954), 471-476. 

15 For a study of Letter 211 as originating in Spain, see M. Verheijen’s arti- 
cle in Amugustinus Magister, loc. cit., and Winfried Hiimpfner, O.E.S.A., “Die 
MOnschsregel des heiliges Augustinus,” Jbid., 241-254. 
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graphs of “reproof” which constitute the preface, so to speak, of 
the well-known Letter 211, a favorable impression is left the aver- 
age reader. There are the same beautiful words of commentary 
on community life as in the men’s Rule with only five noteworthy 
differences, namely, on the modest covering of the hair; on the 
danger of stirring sinful passion in those of the other sex; of the 
bath not being refused in case of illness; a lengthy enumeration 
of the tasks to be performed in common, such as the making of 
clothing, bedclothes, girdles, kerchiefs, and the like; and a point- 
ed reference to women regarding the Scriptural passage: “He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer.” 7® 

But when one realizes that this portion of the Letter is sup- 
posed to be an outgrowth of a prefatory “reproof” in the severest 
tones possible, there is an instinctive unwillingness on the part 
of the reader to assign the whole to Augustine. The “reproof”’ 
seems to have been written hurriedly under the pressure of some 
great disappointment. The writer has burst forth into an angry 
tirade against nuns whose only fault was to have asked their 
spiritual father to come and settle some internal differences in the 
community. In the words of Scripture they are warned by him 
against “contentions, rivalry, animosities, dissensions, evil speak- 
ing, seditions, and whisperings”! +” It is not in keeping with Au- 
gustine’s manner of counsel to refuse twice to intervene in a 
quarrel for fear of making matters worse. Was he not arbiter of 
disputes during his whole lifetime? Was there ever a more cour- 
ageous champion of charity than he? Why should he have sent a 
Jetter to nuns of his own city of Hippo, in lieu of visiting them? 
On what other occasion did he have recourse to prayer alone for 
a solution of his problems, neglecting the other means at hand? 
These are patent objections to an Augustinian authorship of the 
“reproof”’ which forms part of the Letter. 

Another question poses itself regarding the manner of composi- 
tion of the Rule for Women. Had Augustine felt the need of 
writing a Rule for a group of women, would he have automatical- 
ly adapted one he had written perhaps thirty years earlier for 
men, simply transposing genders in slavish imitation of the mas- 
culine version? Such a procedure is unworthy of his genius. Or 





16 John 3:15. 17 Cf. II Cor. 12:20. 
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would the Rule have first appeared in a letter, rather than as the 
outgrowth of actual living of the monastic life? It is far more like- 
ly that the Rule found in Letter 211 is the adaptation made by 
a legislator of another century who relied upon the experience 
and reputation of Augustine in framing a monastic code for 
women of a later day. 


Wuy ATTRIBUTED TO AUGUSTINE 


If the above suggestions are valid, how have the “reproof” and 
the Rule for Women found their way into Augustine’s corre- 
spondence as Letter 211? Two principal reasons can be suggested 
briefly here: 

1) The early editors read a disputed passage in the ‘“‘reproof” 
as a reference to the Donatist heresy, which, according to their 
reading ‘“‘was now settled in peace.” This reading caused Erasmus 
to date the Letter about the year 423, soon after the settlement 
of Augustine’s disputes with the Donatists. But other manuscripts 
read not Donatistis, but de deo natis,1® and according to this 
reading the author of the Letter might be rejoicing over the re- 
turn to unity of those “born of God.” If this latter interpretation 
is correct, the traditional date can be ignored, and the Letter may 
be assigned to a country outside Africa which was the chief seat 
of the Donatist disturbances. 

2) There is no question but that Augustine wrote Letter 210, 
for it carries a formal address ‘‘to the Holy Mother Felicitas, and 
Brother Rusticus, and the other Sisters with them.” It does not 
contain a strong censure of the nuns; in the opinion of scholars 
it is a very academic discussion of the possibility of a quarrel and 
its treatment, rather than a letter bringing on the “reproof” of 
the following epistle. Letter 211, on the other hand, is the only 
one in Augustine’s correspondence to lack a formal address and 
conclusion. Someone somewhere, it appears, reproved a group of 
nuns under his care; these paragraphs were associated with Au- 
gustine’s name and his Letier 210. The two elements; the “re- 
proof” and the feminine adaptation of the Rule, met as Letter 
211 in Augustine’s correspondence. The union, however, seems 
now to most scholars to be unnatural and unchronological. 





18 Cf. Goldbacher’s edition in CSEL, 57, p. 358. 
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If the “reproof” of Letter 211 need not be associated with Dona- 
tist disturbances in North Africa during the lifetime of Augus- 
tine, one may legitimately seek another place and another time 
for the feminine transcription of the Rule, which is appended to 
the “‘reproof.” In the feminine version of the Rule there are cer- 
tain peculiarities of expression, in addition to the change of 
genders, which was noted above. For example, some later mon- 
astic codes employ phraseology which can be traced to the Rule 
for Men, while in others a different phraseology indicates bor- 
rowings from the feminine adaptation, Specifically, both the Rule 
for Men and the Rule for Women speak of the bath. In the 
words of the Rule for Women it is “not to be postponed (defera- 
tur)” when the necessity of health demands its use; according to 
the Rule for Men it is “not to be denied (denegetur).” There- 
fore, when a later monastic code employs the word “denied” in 
ireating of the bath, scholars recognize the Rule for Men as its 
model; when the word “postponed” is employed, its model un- 
doubtedly is the feminine transcription. Similiar differences can 
be noted in the choice of words regarding the punishment of of- 
fenders and the service of the superior in supplying the needs of 
the brethren. 

The masculine version was the model for the monastic codes 
of St. Benedict (529) and Cassiodorus (540) of Italy, as well as 
the two Rules which were propagated in France, that of Caesarius 
of Arles who wrote a Rule for Nuns in 524, and the unknown 
author of the Tarnatensian Rule of Lyons, written around the 
year 550. The feminine version appears in Spain in the monastic 
writings of Leander of Seville (d. 599), his younger brother Isi- 
dore (d. 637), and Fructuosus of Braga (d. 686). Benedict of 
Aniane in France in the ninth century is the first Gaulish legis- 
lator to reflect the influence of the feminine version. 


THE Escorr1AL MANUSCRIPT 


In order that Spanish monasticism might produce a document 
the equivalent of Letter 211, containing a “‘reproof” and a Rule 





19 On the history of early Spanish monasticism, see Fray Justo Pérez de Urbel, 
Los Monjes Espanoles en la Edad Media, 2nd ed., Vol. I (Madrid, 1933). 
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for Women, two conditions were necessary: (1) knowledge of 
the masculine Rule on the part of the legislator, and (2) the close 
association of this spiritual father with a community of women in 
need of correction and in need of a Rule. The search for these 
factors is not an easy task. But the recent editing by the Spanish 
Augustinian Fray Custodio Vega of a ninth-century manuscript 
of the Escorial near Madrid has done much to direct scholars in- 
to fruitful paths of inquiry.*® The Escorial manuscript contains 
fragments of the “reproof” of Letter 211, followed by portions 
of both the Disciplina and the Rule for Women, even the Dis- 
ciplina being in feminine form. Although copied by a nun of 
Bobadilla in the first decade of the ninth century, the Escorial 
manuscript points to intermediate Rules that may have originated 
in either Seville or Braga. Let us examine the claims of these two 
cities. ' 

Verheijen favors an early date for the original drafting of the 
feminine version in Spain, and he postulates the monastery where 
Florentina, sister of St. Leander and St. Isidore of Seville, was a 
nun.” A certain Donatus of Africa had come to Seville with over 
seventy monks and an important library before the year 571. 
Donatus and his monks may have been distant disciples of Augus- 
tine. The successor of Donatus was Eutropius, the future bishop 
of Valencia. That he knew the Rule of St. Augustine is proved 
by his citing it in a letter to Peter, bishop of Arcavica.*? It seems 
probable that Eutropius and Leander knew one another and that 
the monastery where Florentina had entered depended upon that 
of Eutropius. Leander, at least, wrote a letter of exhortation to 
his sister in which he cited the Rule of St. Augustine in its fem- 
inine form. Whether he or Donatus or Eutropius had written the 
Rule which prevailed in the convent of Florentina is still an open 
question, but Isidore, the younger brother of Leander, also knew 
the feminine transcription of the Rule and used both it and the 
masculine in composing his Rule for Monks. There seems to be 





20 A. Custodio Vega, O.S.A., “Un adoptacion de la ‘Informatio regularis’ de 
S. Agustin anterior al siglo IX para unos virgenes espanolas—Contribution a un 
‘Corpus Regularum,’” Miscellanea Mercati, II (Rome, 1946), 34-56. 

21 Vigiliae Christianae, loc. cit. 

22 Cf. Jordan von Quedlinburg, Liber Vitasfratrum, ed. R. Arbesmann, O.S.A., 
and W. Hiimpfner, O.S.A. (New York, 1943), Introduction: Significance of the 
Vitasfratrum, pp. Ixxii-lxxxvi. 
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no evidence for a “reproof” at this early date: only the Disciplina 
and Rule for Women are quoted in the works of Leander and 
Isidore. 

A later date for the transcription of the Rule is proposed by 
the Augustinian Reverend Winfried Hiimpfner who attributes 
it to St. Fructuosus of Braga at the close of the seventh century.” 
He, like Leander and Isidore, was interested in a monastery for 
women whose foundress, Benedicta, had died soon after estab- 
lishing the convent and whom he calls “our holy sister.’”” He took 
spiritual care of Benedicta’s monastery, which was situated near 
his own. Fructuosus had some of the characteristics which re- 
vealed themselves in Letter 211 and which scholars are unwilling 
to attribute to Augustine. He was given to fleeing to prayer in 
his difficulties in order to allow God alone to provide a solution 
for his problems; and although he was not exactly of a querulous 
nature, he could be very strict on occasion. Difficulties present 
themselves, however, in assigning the authorship to Fructuosus in 
that Benedicta was not a sister germane, and that her death oc- 
curred soon after she founded the monastery, not after many 
years in the community, as mentioned in Letter 211. Harmony 
might be realized between these two theories of Verheijen and 
Hiimpfner by suggesting that the early monastery of Florentina 
had the feminine transcription, while Fructuous wrote the “re- 
proof” for the monastery of Benedicta and appended to it the 
feminine Disciplina and Rule. 


The Escorial manscript provides proof of its Spanish origin: *4 
the portion devoted to the ordo, corresponding to the ordo of the 
Disciplina, uses distinctly Mozarabic liturgical terms, calling ver- 
sets from Psalm 118 clausulae litterarum, and the singing of the 
Alleluia laudes. Too, a peculiarly Spanish way of speaking of 
nuns is to call them ancillae Christi (handmaids of Christ). This 
term cannot be found anywhere in Augustine or in Caesarius of 
Arles, but the Council of Seville (589) approximates the term by 
speaking of nuns as virgines Christi and famulae Christt. 


23 Augustinus Magister, loc. cit. 


_ *4Cf. M. Verheijen, “ ‘Regula Puellarum’ et “Regula Augustini,’” Augustin- 
tana, 1V (1954), 45-56. 
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RECENT FINDINGS VERSUS TRADITION 


The evidence produced by the Escorial manuscript is especi- 
ally valuable when added to that in the writings of Eutropius, 
Leander, Isidore, and Fructuosus. Although this manuscript was 
copied by a nun of Bobadilla in the first decade of the ninth cen- 
tury, it points to early sixth and seventh century feminine trans- 
criptions when the Disciplina and the Rule for Men formed but 
one document. Silently, therefore, it bears witness to the early 
unity of the Disciplina and Augustine’s “Commentary.” But a 
“decapitation” of the feminine version took place in Spain as it 
did in Germany. Evidently an early Spanish legislator sensed the 
same difficulties that prompted Pope Gelasius II to allow the writ- 
ing of a separate ordo and horarium for the monks of Springirs- 
bach. Thus there may have evolved a sort of ‘common rule”’ in 
Spain, lacking the definite prescriptions of the Disciplina. But 
the Escorial manuscript shows also the transcendent priority of 
Augustine’s Rule for Men over Letter 211 and the Rule for 
Women therein contained. The burden of proof from recent 
study is against the popular tradition which says that the Rule 
of St. Augustine was taken from the Letter. Instead, it appears 
that until the sixth century only the Disciplina and its “Com- 
mentary” comprised the Rule of St. Augustine. Only this mas- 
culine version was known in France and Italy by legislators for 
both men and women. Quite suddenly in late sixth century Spain 
the feminine version of both the Disciplina and the “Commen- 
tary” are used by Leander and Isidore, and later by Fructuosus. 
By the ninth century a “reproof” appears as a preface to this 
feminine transcription. Each element—the Disciplina, the ““Com- 
mentary,” and the “reproof’’—was capable of being disjoined 
from one another, and they are found in varying combinations. 
They postulate, therefore, three authors: Alypius, Augustine, and 
a Spanish legislator, respectively. Eventually, as the manuscripts 
show, the Disciplina and the “Commentary” prevailed in men’s 
monasteries, while in women’s convents the “reproof” and “Com- 
mentary” held sway. 

Religious men and women who observe the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine will have a better appreciation of its place in their lives the 
more they know its history. It comes to this present age of ours, 
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having weathered the storms of barbarian invasions, exile in 
strange lands, changing customs of fifteen centuries, and the vicis- 
situdes of translation into the vernaculars of the world. Any one 
of these occurrences might have ruined a less well-constructed 
Rule. But St. Augustine wrote for monasticism wherever it would 
flourish, whenever love of God and neighbor would hold first 
place in the hearts of men. The age-old Book of Observance of 
Barnwell Priory says: 


Love therefore passionately the Rule which that holy man set forth 
and walk in accordance with it. Turn not aside to right or left. For his 
rule is simple and easy, so that unlearned men and little children can 
walk in it without stumbling. On the other hand it is deep and lofty, 
so that the wise and the strong can find in it matter for abundant and 
perfect contemplation. An elephant can swim in it, and a lamb can 
walk in safety. Even as a lofty tower surrounded on all sides by walls 
makes the soldiers who garrison it safe, fearless, and impregnable, so the 
Rule of Blessed Augustine . . . makes its soldiers . . . undismayed at the 
attacks of the devil, safe and invincible. 











St. Bernard on the Desire for God 
Marie Jean Nicolas, O.C.S.O. 


VER burning with love for God, St. Bernard was like a soul 
afire. All his writings reveal the traits of such a soul, one 
consumed by an ardent yearning which like an irresistible force, 
as it were, carries it on constantly and without respite to higher 
perfection, urging it forward from virtue to virtue no matter 
the progress already attained in the spiritual life. It may be a soul 
bitterly weeping over its sins and lying prostrate to kiss the feet 
of its Savior, or one that has already given itself with generous 
will to the practice of virtue, kissing the hand of its Master. Or 
it may be a soul which has now been admitted to the “loving and 
sweet intimacy of kissing the lips of the divine Spouse.” 1 What 
were the Mellifluous Doctor’s own thoughts on this yearning, 
which ceaselessly draws on the soul toward God? Scanning his 
writings, we shall seek to discover something of the importance, 
marks, and wondrous effects of this driving urge of a soul thirst- 
ing for God. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DESIRE FOR GOD 


Desire is an impelling force necessarily urging our whole be- 
ing on to an absent good. An absent good, yes, but for St. Ber- 
nard there could be question of only one: the Good. “The soul 
needs nothing but God alone,” for only He can satisfy a ‘creature 
fashioned to His own image.” * Indeed, the soul ‘‘must despise 





1JIn Cant. III f.; PL, 183, 1275 ff. 
2 De divers., VIII, 9; PL, 183, 1104. 
3In Cant., XVIII, 6; PL, 183, 1322. 
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the world and desire only heaven, crying with unceasing desire 
for the things of eternity,’ * “seeking God alone for His own 
sake.” 5 And, while living in this world, it must ever feel within 
itself this sad void, a nostalgia and restless yearning for God, ‘“‘an 
all-absorbing desire for Him who alone can satisfy its craving.” ® 


For an interior soul God is both the only Presence, for He 
alone is always with us, and the supreme Absent One, for we 
never quite succeed in finding Him, never possess Him com- 
pletely, certainly never sufficiently long enough. “But alas! Rare 
and too short-lived is that privilege. . . . Would that it were last- 
ing!’ 7 St. Bernard then describes these chastening alternations of 
possession and deprivation, which are sure incentives for contin- 
ual desires: “After having sought God with frequent prayers and 
watchings . . . and tears, the soul suddenly realizes that He is 
present. Then, with equal suddenness, He is gone! If the soul 
but renews its tears and again seeks in all directions, He once 
more lets Himself be taken .. . but not to be held; for, with the 
swiftness of the wind, He slips from the hands which clasp Him. 
Should the soul still persevere in its prayers and weeping, He 
again returns, and again makes off . . . no more to come back un- 
til recalled by the most ardent desires.” § Thus St. Bernard quite 
precisely lets us know that the longing for God must be a habit- 
ual state of soul, “an unceasing desire which is one insistent and 
unending cry to the Beloved, ‘Come back,’ until He does re- 
turn.” ® We know the answer He makes, “. . . and yet a little while, 
and you shall see Me.” ?° “Oh, that ‘little while,’ which in truth 
is so long,” replies St. Bernard. “Do you, sweet Master, call short 
that time during which we will not see You? Rather is it long, too, 


too long!” 14 For, “these delays are crucifying for the soul that 
loves.”’ 2 





4 Tbid., L, 8; PL, 183, 1440. 

5 Ibid., XL, 3; PL, 183, 1410. 

6IV Dedic. 4; PL, 183, 1077. 

7In Cant. XXIII, 15; PL, 183, 1345. 
8 Ibid., XXXII, 2; PL, 183, 1384. 

9 Ibid... XXXIV, 2; PL, 183, 1527. 

10 John 16:19. 

11 In Cant., XXIV, 4; PL, 183, 1527. 
12 Jbid., XXVIII, 13; PL, 183, 1370. 
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‘Then, too, the soul is weak, inconstant; its desire for God could 
wane. Happily, however, He is well aware of that, He whose own 
wish is to be desired. This is the God desires to be desired quo- 
tation of St. Gregory Nazianzen, on which St. Bernard comments 
in several places. ‘““God expects nothing else of us, requires noth- 
ing else of us but that we desire Him with our whole heart.” % 
And, should our desire languish, be it ever so little, it is God’s 
own delight to rekindle the flame. By a “fond dissimulation,” He 
likes to go off, to disappear, hide Himself . . . so that, our de- 
sire being aroused, we will seek after Him with greater ardor, 
and again clasp Him with renewed fervor. “He withdraws from 
a soul so as to incite it to seek Him the more eagerly.” 1* “The 
reason of His retiring was that He might be the more fervently 
recalled and the more tenaciously clasped again.” © By this “fond 
dissimulation” God, as it were, plays with His children, as a moth- 
er will sometimes hide from her child just for that ineffable joy 
of hearing the little one call after her with cries and tears, show- 
ing so feelingly its love and the constant need it has of her 
presence. 


Thus does St. Bernard show us that our whole life must be 
filled with this constant, burning desire for God. 


MARKS OF THIS DESIRE 


In view of what has been said thus far, it is not surprising to 
find our Saint setting himself to analyze at greater length the 
marks of this desire for God. In more than twenty different pas- 
sages, each outdoing the other in meaning, he makes us see some- 
thing of the intensity of this yearning which ever presses a soul 
on to God. 

How are we to desire? We are to be hungry for God, in 
need of Christ, athirst for God, sighing for Him, with faces 
uplifted to His gaze and hearts dilated in anticipation of His 
coming. We must call to Him with piercing cries, weep, and 
be restless with desire for God. We must pant after Him with 





13 TI §. Andreae, 5; PL, 183, 1065. 
14 In Cant., XVII, 1; PL, 183, 1317. 
15 Jbid., LXXIV, 3; PL, 183, 1527. 
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open mouth, like birdlings huddled at the bottom of their 
nest, intent only on keeping their tiny beaks constantly open wide, 
greedily to take in the food that means life for them. In truth, in 
its insatiable thirst for God the soul will swoon away. 


Still, there comes the point where a man’s emotions reach such 
a pitch as to break all bounds: words and gestures no longer suf- 
fice for expression, and he is forced to tears. Yes, St. Bernard ex- 
pects us to “weep for desire’; and he even tells us that it is fitting 
that our desire for heaven should bring us to tears, for “if ever 
we fail in daily—tearfully—soliciting this grace, it is simply be- 
cause we do not sufficiently desire it.” 4* Weep, then, with desire 
for God! 


When are we to have this desire? Always, constantly per- 
severing in it “with repeated and frequent sighs,” never yielding 
to discouragement, never giving up, never faltering in this de- 
sire for God. St. Bernard devoted some truly touching passages 
to describing the anguish of a soul seeking the dear Beloved in 
the city, through the street and the broad ways, among the 
lilies, in the couch, in the wine cellar, and in the garden... 
everywhere! “At mid-day and at night.” “Yea, my soul hath 
desired thee in the night; and with my spirit within me in the 
morning early I will watch for thee.” * Always and in all places, 
the soul must be ever on the watch for God, “With expectation, 
I have awaited the Lord’’;!® but, knowing that it is best “to wait 
with silence for the salvation of God.” 


And the measure to be observed in this desire for God? When 
speaking of love, St. Bernard tells us that “the way to love God 
is beyond measure.” 2° The same must be said respecting desire. 
It must be marked with ardor, vehemence, eagerness, avidity, yes, 
even with impatience and audacity. In short, our desire should be 
such as to “absorb our whole being.” In several places, quoting 
St. Benedict, St. Bernard speaks of earnest desires, desiring with 
all one’s heart, desires for spiritual graces. 





16 JI In Quad., 4; PL, 183, 818. 
17 Tsa. 26:9. 

18 Ps, 39:1. 

19 Lam. 3:26. 

20 De dilig. Deo, 1; PL, 182, 584. 
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When the soul will have passed through all these stages, and 
every fiber of its being is intent on desiring God, will it then, 
fully, finally, be satisfied? No, by no means. What yet remains 
to be done? Still more, is St. Bernard’s answer, an answer so 
precise and yet so far-reaching in its brevity. “He who hungers, 
let him hunger still more; and he who desires, let him desire with 
greater earnestness.” *! Greater and greater . . . still more. And, 
looking the question straight in the face, the reason simply lies 
in the fact that this is the principal mark of the desire for God: 
it is insatiable. Just as love ‘“‘tends to the infinite,” *? so ‘finding 
God does not itself quench this desire, but rather increases it 
still more.” *° This foretaste of God is “nothing other than an in- 
centive to desire.” ** As the Lord tells us Himself: ‘They that 
eat Me shall yet hunger: and they that drink Me shall yet 
thirst.” 5 

Continue, by all means, in your desire for God, until He 
comes. 


Wonprous EFFECTS 


The emphasis St. Bernard places on this desire is patently not 
without reason. By its very existence in our heart, it effects some 
truly happy results. 


To begin with, this desire for God is itself a prayer, since to 
desire God is to tend toward Him, to think of Him, to raise our 
mind to Him. This desire is that “piercing cry” which calls to 
God for help—that insistent, heart-rending cry which reaches to 
the very ears of God. “Desire is like a hand with which we can 
touch the gates of heaven,” and on them we can confidently 
knock; we shall not return empty-handed, but enriched with 
grace and truth.” 


In what measure shall we receive these God-given blessings? In 
precisely that with which we shall have desired them. ‘Insofar as 





21] In omn. sanct., 11; PL, 183, 1027. 
22 De dilig. Deo, 16: PL, 182, 590. 

23 In Cant., LXXXIV, 1; PL, 183, 1559. 
24In omn. sanct., 10; PL, 183, 1027. 

25 Ecclus. 25:29. 

26 In Cant., XLIX, 3; PL, 183, 1435. 
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the soul will have desired [them] so will it be rewarded.” * “God 
is prodigal with His gifts, but how can He distribute them except 
into empty vessels” waiting to be filled? *8 

At times, indeed, this desire will even be so intense as to pierce 
the veil of heaven, there with the saints, to find God and even to 
touch Him with the finger of desire. 

We recall that St. Bernard expects us to weep, to groan 
in this desire for God, for he tells us, quoting St. Paul: “The 
Spirit himself asketh for us with unspeakable groanings.” *® ‘This 
indwelling Spirit, the living Desire for God ‘emanating from the 
Father” (St. Ignatius of Antioch) is prompting us at every mo- 
ment; and so, “our lamentations, both as coming from and 
ascending to Him, by double right obtain mercy in the sight of 
God” *°__our sighs then are graciously heeded. So, by this un- 
ceasing desire, our whole life becomes one continual prayer; we 
are ourselves like a living prayer directed to God. 

The desire for God is also a purifying force. 

In his descriptions of desire, St. Bernard makes frequent use of 
terms such as “burning,” “enkindling,” “inflammatory”; he speaks 
of it as a veritable flaming torch which scorches, which purifies, 
because “the ardor of such desire must needs eat away and con- 
sume all the dross with which sin defiles our souls, and thus pre- 
pare the way for the Lord. So true is this that, when a soul feels 
itself burning with this interior fire of the desire for God, it may 
be certain that the Lord is nigh.” * Sweet, blessed moment for 
the interior soul when it can assure itself, ““The Lord is near!” 
Blessed desire! Presage of the love-inspired coming of God, who 
is always drawn by purity of heart. “Pure Himself, He is readily 
won by the pure.” ** The divine Spouse delights in feeding among 
the lilies—hearts pure and spotless. 

This desire for God itself begets purity, and assures our being 
ready for the Lord’s arrival, when He comes. In simple truth, 
our desire is the key of our union with God. 





27 In omn. sanct., 11; PL, 183, 1027. 
28'V Ascens., 8; PL, 183, 925. 

29 Rom. 8:26. 

30In Cant. LIX, 6; PL, 183, 1469. 
31 Ibid., XXXI, 4; PL, 183, 1381. 

32 Tbid., V, 8: PL, 183, 1279. 
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St. Bernard lays down this principle in the very beginning: ‘The 
thirst for God is, unquestionably, the sign of His presence with- 
in us. “This gnawing hunger for God is simple proof that He has 
already been tasted. Indeed, it is an absolutely certain proof and 
indisputable evidence that you already possess Him whom you 
seek with such ardor. .. . No other sign need be sought.” ** In 
still another passage treating of the nature of this desire he says: 
“The most certain indication of His (the Holy Spirit’s) presence 
within us is that very desire for this most priceless of graces.” *4 
How comforting a truth for those souls which, while truly thirst- 
ing after God, have sometimes—in moments of trial—to ask 
themselves if they do really and truly still love Him! Let this be 
their assurance, “an absolutely certain proof and indisputable 
evidence.” 


In every progressive stage of the spiritual life, St. Bernard as- 
sures us, this desire has its place. For the soul just beginning to 
tend toward God in answer to His own pressing invitation, “Arise, 
make haste and come,” there is a strong desire which not only 
urges the soul to arise, but to do so quickly. The more advanced 
soul seeking God as a true son of St. Benedict—to use an expres- 
sion of St. Bernard— is again spurred on by desire, for, “We seek 
God by our desires . . . and a soul’s desires will continue as long 
as the seeking itself.” 


The soul has now made notable progress. “After having often 
sighed for God, and having even endured agony of heart for Him, 
He for whom the soul nourished such desires is found!” ** ‘““The 
soul has found God, even caressed Him (we know of such).” And 
yet, God reserves for it a still more intimate, mystical intercourse: 
there remains for the soul to now taste the delights of the visi- 
tation of the Word. To what extent? Once more, according to 
the measure of its desires. ““This experience of the divine presence 
will vary according to the desires of each soul: and the gift of the 
heavenly delights which encompass it will differ according to the 





33 De divers., XXXVII, 4; PL, 183, 1161. 
34 II S. Andreae, 4; PL, 183, 1064. 

35 De divers., XXXVII, 4; PL, 183, 1161. 
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intensity of the soul’s desire.” ** He who desires much, will re- 
ceive much; he who desires more, will receive more still. The soul 
which has tasted God “‘desires a still greater familiarity.” *® It has 
yet to seal its union with the divine Spouse in the mystical nup- 
tials. Within itself, the soul searches for the secret of drawing 
the Well-Beloved to this ineffable union, the closest that can be 
experienced here on earth. That secret, again and always, is desire. 
“If the yearnings of this soul are ardent, consuming, constant... 
it will undoubtedly receive the Word as its Spouse at the time of 
His visitation, that is, at the time when it interiorly feels itself to 
be clasped in the arms of divine Wisdom and inundated with the 
sweetness of His love.” © Such moments are simply not of this 
world. “God in man and man in God, perfectly united one with 
the other in consumate union, the fruit of a mutual and intimate 
love which binds them one to the other, in their very hearts.” * 

‘The soul now possesses God in so far as it is possible in this life; 
it has attained to perfect charity. How? For one last time, by de- 
sire. “Desire it is which leads to perfect charity . . . Perfect char- 
ity is the fruit of desire.” * So, all through the spiritual life, the 
intensity of desire presages the measure or extent of our union 
with God. As we would say today, desire is a handy barometer 
of the spiritual life; watch it closely. 

To conclude: The soul which thirsts for God even now pos- 
sesses Him whom it desires; and what comforting thought this 
truly is for all of us. For that soul this life becomes one glorious 
feast day, the vigil of the eternal sabbath. It now awaits the 
coming of the Pasch, its going ‘to God, the dissolution of its 
body of flesh. For it death now appears as something gentle, 
sweet, even joyous, the boon which enables the soul “at long last 
to take flight, borne on its wings of desire, to see Him eternally 
whom it had desired in time.” * 





38 Ibid., XXXI, 7; PL, 183, 1382. 

39 Ibid., IX, 1; PL, 183, 1288. 

40 [bid., XXXII, 2; PL, 183, 1384. 

41 Ibid., LXXI, 10; PL, 183, 1517. 

42 Epist, XVIII, 2; PL, 182, 36. 

43 In Psalm. XC, xvii, 7; PL, 183, 878. 








The Way, the Truth, 
and the Life 


Hilda C. Graef 


yoy eee the spiritual life seems a very complicated af- 


fair. Even the words which describe it sound forbidding: con- | 
templation and meditation, purgative, illuminative and unitive | 
way—everything looks extremely technical and difficult. And | 
yet, it can all be said in words of one syllable, and it was none | 


other than our Lord Himself who expressed it thus: “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life.” In these supremely simple words 
we have the whole essence of the spiritual life, the three ways 
with all their various stages. It is all summed up in Him as the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


‘THE Way 


For He is indeed the Way that leads us to union with God, and 
there is no other. For He said Himself: “Without Me you can 
do nothing.” Now the way He showed us is a hard way, and yet 
it is not hard. It is the way of the Cross, for He said: “If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow Me.” The way He has shown us is a way of self-denial, 


of penance—and human frailty is quite naturally frightened of 
such. But we have a High Priest, as St. Paul tells us in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, “who can have compassion on them that are ig- | 
norant and that err,” because He knows exactly what we are. So 
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He does not present to us the cross in all its naked terror. The 
yoke He lays upon us is sweet, and His burden light. 

It all sounds somewhat paradoxical. Christ the Way, who tells 
us to deny ourselves and take up our cross, yet affirms that it will 
be light and sweet—how can we square this with the experience 
of our daily life? 


Strangely enough, it tallies with just this experience. The dif- 
ficulty is only that we are so terrified to take up the cross. We 
stand before it and gaze upon it, touching it gingerly with one 
hesitant finger, which we then immediately draw back because 
the cross feels so hard. We are behaving rather like someone want- 
ing to go into the water to bathe who stands at the shore, first 
trying with one foot, then with the other, shivering at the very 
thought of having to throw his whole body into the cold element. 
If he will only make a resolute effort and jump into it, he will 
find that the water is really very pleasant. 

In almost exactly the same way we shall never realize that the 
cross, the way of self-denial, is actually sweet and light, as Christ 
says it is, unless we stop looking at it apprehensively and simply 
embrace it wholeheartedly. ‘Then we shall experience how true 
are His words, as all the saints and holy men and women have 
found out before us. For this forbidding term, “purgative way,” 
which describes the beginning of the spiritual life, is really some- 
what misleading. This Way is Christ Himself, and though it en- 
tails ridding ourselves from our grosser faults, He normally gives 
us such joy while we are doing so that the spiritual life, on which 
we have just been embarking, seems the most wonderful and ex- 
citing adventure, once we stand no longer on the brink but have 
taken the plunge. For though it is, indeed, the way of the Cross, 
we shall find Him there, and He will console us and repay us 
generously for the things we had to give up. 

I have sometimes come across people who told me that they 
have been wanting very much to pray and to “lead a spiritual 
life,” but it was all so dreary, God was nowhere, so they gave it 
up almost before they had really begun. Now I do not believe 


) that this ever happens unless we refuse God something He asks. 





: the persons who complained of the dreariness of the life of 


In the cases I have just mentioned I could see quite clearly that 
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prayer were so extraordinarily attached to their own ideas as 
how things ought to work out (as well as to external circum- 
stances such as particular churches and confessors without whom 
they thought they could not be happy) that God Himself deem- 
ed to be left out of their schemes entirely. 


But if we would lead a spiritual life at all we simply must “‘let 
go,” away from the shore of our own preoccupations into the 
ocean of the divine will. For Christ said: J am the Way. And if 
we would lead a truly interior life we must begin by letting Him 
be the Way, not ourselves. We shall still be full of all sorts of 
faults, full of self-will, too, which is the last to die, but we must 
at least have the intention of following Christ rather than our 
own lights, and put Him deliberately in the center of our life. 
If we do this, He will really become the Way in which we shall 
walk, and this way, though marked by self-denial and crosses both 
great and small, will yet be sweet, because He will walk before 
us and make His presence felt from time to time to encourage us. 


THE TRUTH 


The greater difficulties really begin when Christ has not only 
become our Way, but also our Truth. We can see that in the New 
Testament. When He called His disciples, they were eager to fol- 
low Him. The crowds, too, flocked around Him; they left what- 
ever they were doing because He did such wonderful things, 
healed their sick and spoke in parables that opened up new vis- 
tas to their minds, as does the spiritual life once we ourselves 
have embarked on it. 

But then things became different. Our Lord began to shock 
the ‘pious’ Pharisees and even His own disciples. Once they had 
become attached to Him He began to shatter all their pet ideas. 
He became their Truth; and not only the hypocrisy of the Phar- 


isees, but also the ‘blind spots’ in the apostles themselves were | 
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hurt by the light of this Truth. So it will be with us, too, once | 


we have become sufficiently ‘intimate’ with our Lord for Him to 


become our Truth. This Truth is so very different from the vari- | 
ous errors and half-truths to which we are accustomed that it will | 


not only hurt, it will really shock us at first. We have probably 
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taken great pleasure in many pious practices at the beginning of 
our life of prayer; we loved saying the Rosary, making the stations 
of the Cross. We thought we understood a good deal of our reli- 
gion, so that we even could teach others. We had it all quite clear 
and ‘pat,’ everything could be satisfactorily explained, and we 
were actually supremely satisfied with our own selves rather than 
with God. But now Christ becomes our Truth, and this we find 
so blinding that we have to shut our eyes, and all the familiar ob- 
jects simply disappear from our sight. Our nice practices, how- 
ever good and holy in themselves, will seem boring; people we 
used to like we now feel we cannot stand any more, though 
we are upset at such seemingly uncharitable feelings. Prayer will 
become difficult, indeed sometimes impossible, because we find 
no subjects for meditation. In a word we are in darkness, though 
we are really beginning to enter into the light of truth. 


The ‘illumination’ of an earthly mind by divine Truth can- 
not be other than painful in the beginning. “I am the Truth.” 
We have simply to accept this painful Truth as best we can and 
suffer ourselves to be enlightened by it, even though we shall have 
to give up many of our most cherished ideas in the process. It is 
no accident that the saints have so often been in conflict not only: 
with a worldly society around them, but even with good Chris- 
tians, who thought their views exaggerated and absurd, even op- 
posed to piety. As the divine light of truth increased in their souls 
they saw that much their contemporaries held dear was trash, and 
they discovered treasures where others had seen but dust. No less 
a personage than St. Thomas himself was frowned on by many 
of his contemporaries because he brought to light the philosophy 
of Aristotle, hitherto considered incompatible with Christianity. 
St. Teresa of Avila was bitterly opposed by her own Order be- 
cause she was determined to lead it out of the swamp of pious 
mediocrity into which it had sunk towards a more perfect life. 
Cardinal Newman was often painfully misunderstood by his 
fellow Catholics because he saw the needs of the times more clear- 
ly than they. When Christ is first becoming the Truth of the 
soul, a man will suffer, because he has to give up so many of his 
own ideas; when the process of ‘illumination’ is accomplished, he 
will again suffer, because even his closest friends may fail to un- 
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derstand him. For even now the light shines in the darkness, and 
the darkness finds it hard to grasp. 


THE LIFE 


I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The way is the Cross, 
made sweet by Him who died on it; the truth is painful, because 
there is so much error both in ourselves and in the world. But 
then Christ is also the Life, and when He has truly become this 
in us, there will be no more pain; or if there is, it will itself be 
transformed into a source of even richer life. For when He has 
become our life, we shall live by Him, and by Him alone, and 
all discord will have gone; because we shall be able to say with 
St. Paul that it is no longer we that live but Christ in us. The 
light of truth will have conquered the darkness of error, and we 
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shall live by it alone. This stage of the mystical way spiritual | 


authors call the unitive way, when the soul, being now purged 
and enlightened, is united to God in love. 

This is the schema, so to speak, of the spiritual life and its 
stages—but life can never really be pressed into a schema. And 
when Christ said: I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life, He did 
not mean to imply that He would be these three successively, but 
that He would be each and all at the same time, because He is 
one and cannot be broken up into separate parts. And though 
the various stages, as we have just described them, correspond to | 
a real development of the soul, yet one stage will never be found f 
completely separated from the other two, just as Christ the Way 


will always also be the Truth and the Life. Only sometimes one | 


or the other of these elements will predominate. We could never 
even begin to take up our cross and follow Him, unless He had 
made it clear to us that He is the Truth, and that He will also be 


our life. For “purging” cannot be done for its own sake, it must | 
have a purpose and lead to a goal. This distinguishes the “‘purga- | 


tive way” of the Christian from the ascetic practices of the Stoics, 
for whom these were an end in itself, the suppression of all feel- 


ing in a total apathy. But for the Christian Christ is the Way, the | 


purgative way is His own way of suffering, and through this very 


suffering, these purgations of self-love, the Christian is already 


being enlightened and united to Christ. 
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Nor can the former stages of the way be dispensed with later 
on. When Christ has become fully the Truth of the soul, it will 
see its own faults even more clearly in this very light of truth, 
and so continue on its purgative way, though the form of its 
penances may change; they may become more passive and con- 
sist rather in the perfect acceptance of God’s will and the suffer- 
ings He sends than in an increased number of ascetical practices. 
This acceptance will become even more loving and wholehearted 
in the last stage, when the Truth will have become the Life of 
the soul more completely than in the other two stages, and a man 
will be not only wholly united to God, but unified in himself, 
in all his natural and supernatural powers. 
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This union does not depend on man, who could never achieve 
it himself; for all the efforts at unity such as are practiced, for 
example, by Yogi and in the higher stages of Buddhism, achieve 
only partial results and do not bring the whole human being to 
» union with God and thereby to unity in himself. For this there is 
only one way, which is Christ, who united in Himself God and 
man. Therefore He did not say only: I will show you the way, or 
I will bring you the truth and the life. He spoke with the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the Divinity: “I am the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life’—-and J am was also the divine name, Yahweh. 
This unifying divine absoluteness which not only shows, but is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, makes the spiritual life of the 
Christian so secure. We need not invent methods and complicat- 
ed techniques; we have all of it with complete certainty in 
Christ. 

Therefore the whole of our spiritual life must necessarily be 
Christ-centered. Whether it is the “way” of purgation, the 
“truth” by which we are illuminated, the “life” of complete 
union—it is always, He, Christ: “I am.’ And because it is He, 
and not we, the unity achieved will not be partial but complete, 
because it will be union with God, and within this union the 
unification of ourselves. 
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Certainly, we must use methods to arrive at this. We must con- 
tribute our share in prayer, in mortification. But we must realize 
all the time that what we are bringing to this interior life is but 
the material—and even that, of course, we have received from 
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God! The transforming fire which will make it into the right 
way, into the truth and the life, must come from Him who is 
Himself all these. 

When the disciples of John the Baptist asked Jesus: “Rabbi, 
where dwellest thou?” He replied: “Come and see.” They came 


and saw, and stayed with Him. It is as simple as that. If we ask | 


Christ to show us where to find Him, He will not leave us with- 


: 


serene 


out an answer. On our way to Him we shall have to be purged | 
from our faults; when He will teach us the truth we shall have | 
to discard much error, but when we shall finally live with Him | 


He will Himself be our Life. 
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The Impact of St. Ignatius 


V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 


HE gloriously reigning Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, wrote under 

date of July 31, 1955, to the venerable Father John B. Jans- 
sens, S.J., successor of St. Ignatius Loyola as General of the 
Jesuits, that it was a real joy for his Holiness to hear that the 
Society was celebrating the fourth centenary of the death of its 
“beloved Father and Lawgiver.” + The Holy Father in this letter 
expressed deep affection for the Society as a gesture of comfort 
to the General, as well as to the 33,000 living Jesuits laboring in 
seventy-four nations, suffering for the Blessed Master and bound 
by stout Ignatian ties of personal homage to Christ’s vicar on 
earth, Pope Pius XII. 

This Apostolic Letter spearheaded the world-wide “Ignatian 
year,” beginning on the Saint’s feast day, July 31, 1955, and ex- 
tending to July 31, 1956. Approximately 600,000 Jesuit alumni 
in the United States gathered at various churches on March 
11 of the current year to commemorate the fourth centenary of 
St. Ignatius’ passing. The Saint died at Rome, July 31, 1556. 


EARLY LIFE 


Behind this international observance is the story of a Spanish 
cavalier, who, after a leg injury, put away his sword and entered 
the lists to joust for souls. Born at the ancestral castle of Loyola 
above Azpeitia in Guipuscoa in 1491, one year before Columbus 





1 Letter of Pope Pius XII, Magna cum jucunditate; AAS, XLVII (1955), 548. 
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discovered America, Ignatius was the youngest son of Don Bel- 


tran Yanez de Onez of Loyola and Marina Saenz de Licona of 


Balda. The child was baptized Inigo, after St. Enecus or Innicus, 
Abbot of Ona. He assumed the name Ignatius later when a resi- 
dent in Rome. 

‘The family consisted of thirteen children of whom eight were 
boys. All the sons followed their noble Basque father in the pro- 
fession of war. Archbishop Goodier states that Inigo became a 
cleric after the custom of a Basque family which dedicated its 
Benjamin to the service of the Church.? However, later Inigo was 
entrusted to the care of a family friend, the illustrious Juan 
Velasquez de Cuellar, an official of the royal treasury under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It seems that Don Velasquez was not to 
prepare young Inigo for knighthood; rather he was to train the 
youth in the intricacies of diplomatic life. 

The forebears of Inigo were devoted Catholics. Father Dudon, 
S.J., eminent historian of the Saint, has recorded: ‘The Christian 
faith and a chivalrous sense of honor were the most precious pos- 
session of the family. They were Catholic by inheritance. Clauses 
in their wills give eloquent testimony to this fact. In making 
their last wills, the Loyolas had the custom of giving their souls 
to God, asking pardon of their sins, confiding their salvation to 
the merciful protection of the Blessed Virgin, arranging for thirty 
Masses for the repose of their souls, and paying their debts.” * 
‘Today one may find wills of the Loyolas in the archives of Loyola 
and the notarial archives of Azpeitia under the dates: January 15, 
1431; December 11, 1461; January 20, 1496; and May 1, 1549. 
The Loyolas left legacies to the poor and to the Church of the 
poor. 

The rustic shrines which Inigo as a child-pilgrim visited, and 
where he was initiated in the devotion of his forebears, studded 
the hills of his homeland. Over these churches the Loyolas ex- 
ercised the right of patronage. 

Inigo’s sisters and his brothers’ wives and the shining, pellucid 
Catholic life of his mother, contributed lustre to the Loyola her- 





2 Alban Goodier, The Jesuits (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), 
p. 8. 

3 Paul Dudon, S.J., St. Ignatius of Loyola (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1949), p. 18. 
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itage of the faith. The children of Don Beltran and the Lady 
Marina could humbly repeat with a righteous Basque pride: ‘““We 
are the children of saints, and look for that life which God will 
give to those that never change their faith from him.” * 

Regarding Magdalena, wife of the oldest brother of Inigo, 
there is a legend that Queen Isabella the Catholic was her bap- 
tismal sponsor. At any rate Magdalena grew up in the train of 
Her Catholic Majesty and was honored with her royal friendship. 
When her lady-in-waiting was married, the Queen sent as wed- 
ding gift a lovely picture of the Annunciation. The groom built a 
chapel, the beiter to honor the royal gift, where it may be seen 
to this day. Of this valiant woman, Pére Dudon wrote, ‘“Magda- 
lena de Araoy brought to Loyola the influence of the deep feel- 
ing of Isabella the Catholic.” ® 

Inigo grew up in an atmosphere that made all the Loyolas 
Christ-conscious. Parents, children, relatives lived in the presence 
of God. Faith was deep and ineffaceable; charity was boundless 
and permanent; pride, honesty, courage, and honor were the 
foundations of a Catholic Basque tradition. His Catholic cour- 
age stood Inigo well when, in his fifteenth year, his father went 
to God (1507). In leaving home to be trained at Arevalo, in the 
house of Don Juan Velasques and his wife, Maria de Velazco, 
Inigo found the same intense Catholic atmosphere he had breath- 
ed in his ancestral castle. Pere Dudon is sure that the youth found 
the counsels and prayers of Don Juan’s mother-in-law, Maria de 
Guevara.® One can imagine that her “treats” for her young rel- 
ative, Inigo, softened the pangs of separation from his mother. 
As page to Juan Velasque, adminstrator of the fortress towns of 
Arevelo and Truxillo, major-domo of the Queen, and treasurer- 
general of the kingdom of Castile, the youth was in the entour- 
age of his patron at the court of Ferdinand the Catholic. 


THE SOLDIER 


Ribadeneira, the first biographer of St. Ignatius, summarized 
his life at Arevalo, his habits, his thoughts. This author states 





4 Tob. 2:18. 6 Op. cit., p. 20. 
5 Op. cit., p. 19. 
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that Inigo was a “soldier, disorderly and vain.’”’7 Later the Saint 
was to admit his vanity with true compunction. Inigo was fierce- 
ly proud of his honor, meticulous in his personal appearance, 
anxious to please the ladies at court, gallant and daring. He was 
ready to enter the lists, to risk his own life, to fear no hazard. 
Manuals of warfare and books of chivalry calendared his days; 
his dreams at night were of acts of prowess, of strength, and of 
encountering evil hordes on the battlefield. 

In 1515, Inigo was again at Loyola. His firm faith and the pious 
works of those about him did not preserve him from the “miser- 
ies of man.” His patron had experienced the evil fortunes that 
are frequent in the life of a soldier. Ruined and disgraced, Don 
Juan died, August 12, 1518. His wife, Maria, was dismissed from 
the court of Queen Germaine de Foix, once her friend. The page 
of the King’s treasurer sought asylum with his relative, Antonio, 
Duke of Najera, Viceroy of Navarre. Here divine providence 
was awaiting Inigo. Here the Blessed Lord awaited upon circum- 
stances to reach out, and with His arms to give sanctuary at His 
Sacred Heart to a troubled soldier. 


His CONVERSION 


The medieval Latin term, conversio, in hagiography, signified 
the sinner’s return to God. To the medieval person conversion 
might mean change of vocation. Inigo in his Autobiography, 
briefly summarized this period of his life: ““Until he was twenty- 
six years of age he was given up to the vanities of his age; he 
took special delight in the use of arms, urged on as he was by a 
great and vain craving for worldly renown.” ® Inigo’s conversion 
came in 1521. The French had besieged the citadel of Pampeluna 
and in the bombardment, Inigo fell wounded, May 20, 1521. 
Upon capturing the fort and taking Inigo a prisoner, they chiv- 
alrously set him free and sent him home. Here his eldest brother, 
Garcia, welcomed him. Inigo was then thirty years of age. His 
convalescence was slow. He turned to his favorite literature— 
books of chivalry, romance, adventure. The library at Loyola 





7 Ibid. 8 Goodier, op. cit., p. 10. 
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was meager. The wounded cavalier was given the books at hand, 
The Flowers of the Saints and a popular Life of Christ by 
Ludolph the Carthusian. This was the turn in the lane of his 
life. He would battle as a soldier of Christ. He contrasted the 
heroic valor of the saints with his own vaunted courage. He 
looked beyond the narrow confines of earthly principalities, 
Navarre, Castile and Leon, to the kingdom of Christ, not of this 
world. Heretofore he had measured greatness by men’s stand- 
ards; now he must employ the standard of the Cross. Hitherto 
he had been vain, self-seeking, carefree. He arose from his bed 
of acute pain a “new creation, made subject to vanity . . . deliv- 
ered from its slavery to corruption into the freedom of the glory 
of the sons of God.” ® 

The struggle the Basque cavalier had with the principalities 
of darkness during his convalescence was crowned by a vision 
from heaven. The Queen of All Saints and her divine Son ap- 
peared to Inigo. ““He saw clearly,” so says his autobiography, “the 
image of Our Lady with the Holy Child Jesus, at whose sight he 
felt a surpassing sweetness, which finally left him with a loath- 
ing for his past sins.” 1° His conversion had been effected by di- 
vine grace. In March 1522, he made a general confession at the 
Benedictine Monastery at Montserrat, where he suspended his 
sword. Like the squire on the eve of knighthood, here Inigo spent 
the vigil of the Annunciation “at attention” before Mary’s altar. 
During the eleven months that followed after this “vigil of 
arms,” he often secluded himself at a Cave in Manresa where he 
took notes of his spiritual experiences, which finally developed 
into his Spiritual Exercises. 


FOUNDER OF THE SOCIETY 


Scourging his weakened body, Inigo fell ill. After his recovery 
he journeyed to the Holy Land—a penitential act in itself. Land- 
ing at Venice in 1524, he returned to Spain, studying for four 
years with young school boys at Barcelona, Alcala, and Salaman- 
ca until his thirty-eighth year. Now at Paris, he remained at the 








8 Rom. 8:29. 
10 Catholic Encyclopedia, VII, 639. 
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University until his forty-fourth year. His introduction to the 
brilliant lawyer, Francis Xavier, and to many other students 
whom he desired to gather as recruits for the Company of Jesus 
was the familiar, “What doth it profit a man... ?” Twice his 
followers deserted him. Finally, he won over nine affiliates. 
Among these nine first companions of St. Ignatius, four preceded 
him to the tomb; Peter Faber, St. Francis Xavier, Claudius Jaius 
and John Cordurius. The five survivors were James Laynez, Al- 
phonsus Salmeron, Nicholas Bobadilla, Simon Rodriguez and 
Paschasiux Broetus, styled by St. Ignatius as the “Angel of the 
Society.” 4 

The chapel of St. Denys on Montmartre, August 15, 1534, was 
the birthplace of the Society of Jesus. Ten men took the vows 
of poverty, chastity, obedience and promising that they would go 
to the Holy Land and that they would spend and be spent in 
apostolic labors at the command of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

One need not ask, therefore, why the Vicar of Christ would 
write to Father General in praise of the illustrious Company of 
Jesus, ‘In testimony of Our special benevolence toward the So- 
ciety of Jesus, We lovingly bestow on you, dear son, and on all 
those religious throughout the world entrusted to your charge the 
Apostolic Blessing.” ‘The White Shepherd of Christendom in this 
brief but comprehensive Letter, did not fail to note the salient 
points of 400 years of achievement. The writer was greatly touch- 
ed when his Holiness wrote, “Our thoughts turn to those fathers 
and brothers who have suffered or are actually suffering bitter 
exile and torture at the hands of their persecutors.” 

The impact of St. Ignatius on the Church is best judged by his 
Company’s work in the Counter Reformation. Many Jesuits sac- 
rificed their lives for the conversion of England. England, once 
‘“‘Mary’s dowry,’ would be like Sweden today had not the militia 
of Jesus made it a special beach-head. The North American mar- 
tyrs still thrill the apostolic youth of the United States. To have 
been the lantern of Christ lighting the way for twenty-seven 
canonized saints and one hundred and forty-three beati shows 
the powerful impact the saintly Founder gave to thousands of 





11C. C. Pise, St. Ignatius and His First Companions (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons), p. 12. 
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dedicated priests and brothers who call him their spiritual father 
and lawgiver. Though dead for four centuries the scion of Loy- 
ola humbly speaks: “I have not labored for myself only, but for 
all that seek out the truth.” ” 


12 Ecclus. 33:18. 





The Glory of God 


Tedfilo Urdanoz, O.P. 


66 HE heavens shew forth the glory of God,” the Psalmist 
sings. And this great teaching that -all men—especially 


the redeemed—have been created, elected, and predestined for [| 
the praise and glory of God is a well-known theme of Sacred | 


Scripture, repeated urgently and insistently in a variety of tones 
and modes of expression, most particularly in the epistles of St. 
Paul.? From the moment of the angels’ song, jubilantly announc- 
ing the birth of Christ, to the last verses of the Apocalypse, the 
entire revelation of the New Testament constantly teaches that 


Christ came into the world and fulfilled his work of redemption | 





mr 





for the manifestation and glory of the Father. For the glorifica- 


tion of God in Christ, and by Christ, is the life-form of all the 
works of grace and of all the elect. 

It is evident on the other hand, however, that the great perfec- 
tion and embellishment of the world by human techniques, by 
the increasing progress and culture of humanity, bear no rela- 
tion to man’s knowledge and glorification of God. Quite the con- 
trary is true. All the while men are retreating further from the 
kingdom of God and His Church, from knowledge and praise of 
their Lord. 


It is equally evident that St. ‘—Thomas—and with him theologi- | 


ans in general—developed the theology of the ultimate end of 
man and of the universe more in Aristotelian concepts of the end 





1 Ps, 18:1. 


2John 1:14, 5:44, 7:18; Rom. 5:2, 6:4, 8:12; Gal. 1:5; Eph. 1:6; Phil. : 


1:10 £.; Heb. 3:21; I Pet. 1:7; II Pet. 3:18; etc. 
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abstractly considered (human happiness and felicity; or, simply, 
man’s supreme perfection) than through the profound biblical 
idea of the glory of God. One school of spirituality alone, it seems, 
the Ignatian, gives full prominence and emphasis to the greater 
glory of God as the supreme measure and ideal of the spiritual 
life. 


Is there, in truth, among our schools of theology and spiritual- 
ity a real divergence on this point? Are there truly different con- 
ceptions concerning so decisive a truth as that of our ultimate 
end? Has St. Thomas, in incorporating many elements of Aris- 
totelian philosophy into his teaching, disfigured a revealed doc- 
trine? Or did he not know how to blend this dogmatic truth of 
the glory of God as the final end of man of all creation into his 
system of the ultimate end and of beatitude? 


These quite genuine questions illustrate the purpose of this 
article: we propose to contemplate the theological doctrine of the 
glory of God in all its riches and marvelous perspectives, and out 
of this contemplation attempt a brief synthesis. In this way we 
hope to show how St. Thomas brought into perfect harmony and 
real identification the various aspects embodied in the doctrine 
of our ultimate end. Our development of these ideas will adhere 
closely to St. ‘Thomas’ own consideration of them in the Summa 
(Ia IIae, q. 1, a. 8). In this final article of the fundamental ques- 
tion concerning man’s ultimate end the Angelic Doctor expands 
the perspectives of this unique final end by extending it to all of 
nature, to the entire universe. 


Gop, THE END OF MAN AND OF THE WORLD 


To show what is common to all creation relative to this final 
end and what is proper and characteristic of man’s possession of 
it, St. Thomas distinguishes two aspects in the ultimate end itself: 
the objective last end, i.e., the object or reality which is the last 
end; and the formal last end, which is the acquisition or posses- 
sion of some objective good. The first is a transcendental and ex- 
ternal end, the basic reference point of all the partial aspects of 
finality; the second is an internal and immanent end, attained by 
the act of possessing something. 
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Having made this distinction, St. Thomas affirms first of all that 
the objective ultimate end is one and the same for man and for 
all other created beings. It is clear that this finality is realized 
even on the natural plane of creation; the conclusion remains 
valid even abstracting from the supernatural order. It is also clear 
that St. Thomas is referring to the true and rightful last end to 
which all men are ordered, not to those false ends toward which 
vicious men, by an abuse of their liberty and against the natural 
order of things, ordinarily tend. 

This affirmation is of faith; it is a revealed doctrine. The Vat- 
ican Council declares, in formal terms, that “God is the begin- 
ning and the end of all the things that can be known by human 
reason,” ®* and these words are repeated in the Oath against Mod- 
ernism.* But these doctrinal definitions do no more than repeat 
the express declarations of Sacred Scripture. In the Apocalypse 
we read: “I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, the be- 
ginning and the end.” > The text from the Book of Proverbs is a 
classical one and equally decisive: ‘““The Lord hath made all things 
for Himself.” © 

The same revealed teaching is contained, implicitly or equiv- 
alently, in many other doctrines of Scripture. Thus the doctrine 
of creation implies a consequent obligation on man’s part of sub- 
mission to God, of service, of knowledge and adoration and wor- 
ship of Him. But the teaching that God is the final end of all 
things is made clear above all by the biblical doctrine that all 
things have been made for the glory of God—that the divine glory 
(and not only His supernatural but also His natural glory) is the 
end for which God produced all His works in the natural order.’ 
Such is the nature of this glory that it is proper to God, reserved 
entirely to Him: “I will not give my glory to another.” § 


The Gentiles are condemned on this very score: having known 
God, they did not glorify Him as such, but instead they prosti- 





3 Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 1785. 

4 Ibid., n. 2146. 

5 Apoc...22:13;.cf.. 138, 21:6. 

6 Prov. 16:4. 

TIsa. 42:8, 43:7, 48:11; Rom. 11:36; Heb. 2:10; Apoc. 4:11. 
8 Isa. 42:8. 
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tuted this glory proper to divinity by transferring it to idols.? And 
the Vatican Council defines ‘that the world has been created for 
the glory of God,’ ?® and declares that God created all things 
“moved by His goodness, not to increase His goodness nor to 
acquire it, but to manifest His perfections by means of the good 
He freely distributes to things.” 4 


The reasoning which theology brings to bear on revealed truths 
fully appreciates this thesis of ultimate finality as derived from 
the dogma of creation. Since the hierarchy of goals corresponds 
to that of efficient causes, the final end of all beings must corre- 
spond exactly with their first cause. God, then, being the first 
cause of the world, must of necessity be the ultimate end of all 
creation, according to the law of the return of effects to their 
principles. Moreover, the end of the agent and that of the effect, 
of the person performing an act and the movement he imprints 
on the subject receiving his action—these ends should be iden- 
tical. 

With these truths in mind, let us continue our reasoning. We 
know that God, in all His actions, can have no other end than 
Himself; His own goodness is the object and formal motive of 
His will, and His will is the cause of things. So it is that God, 
just as He can create only for Himself, must also of necessity im- 
print on all created beings this order to Himself as the ultimate 
finality, the true end of creation, an end which perfectly corre- 
sponds with His own purpose in creating. 


‘THE END OF THE Works OF Gop 


It is necessary both to understand and to harmonize these mag- 
nificent aspects of divine finality. Theologians, following St. 
Thomas, explain that even God works for an end in all His free 
operations—for an end in the strict but analogical sense of the 
word, freed from the imperfections implied in the creature’s work- 
ing for an end. With God the end is not a cause apart from Him- 
self which produces an effect. God has no cause whatsoever, nor 





9Rom. 1:21-25. 
10Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 1805. 
11 Tbid., n. 1783. 
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is there in Him any potentiality which passes into actuality, since 
He Himself is pure act. His end, therefore, will be the a priori 
reason for the divine desire itself, that which is the pure formal 
motive of His will. 


For God this end is His own being, His own goodness, the prop- 
er and adequate object of the divine will. Just as He cannot help 
loving His goodness, so also He can love no other thing except 
out of love for His goodness—this alone is the cause and the 
motive of His love for things other than Himself. ‘““God loves His 
goodness as an end, and all other things as ordered to this end; 
His goodness, therefore, is the reason why He wills things other 
than Himself.” 7” 


This is the basic reason why we hold that God, in creating the 
world, could have had no other reason or purpose for doing so 
than His own goodness. God created all things because of His 
goodness, in order to communicate and to pour out this same 
goodness on His creatures. But we are not to think that this 
external communication and participation of His goodness by 
creatures is the active term or motive of His love and creative 
activity. The divine subsistent goodness alone, St. Thomas de- 
clares, is that “for love of which God wills to communicate that 
goodness to others.” 1* Thus this communication of being to oth- 
ers by God’s creative action constitutes only an effect, a passive 
termination—‘“that which is ordered to the end’—and is not 
God’s primary purpose in creating. It is but a secondary and ma- 
terial end of that divine love, constantly actual, with which He 
loves His goodness and which moves His will to communicate this 
goodness to created beings. 


This is the basis for the certain teaching that the divine will 
can never have any exterior cause whatsoever for its act. The 
unique cause or a priori motive or end of God’s acts of will is 
His essential goodness. God’s goodness, however, does not move 
Him to create so that He might acquire more goodness (becom- 
ing more perfect through His possession of creatures) but in order 
that that goodness might be communicated and participated by 
creatures. “God does not act for His goodness as if desiring what 





12 Summa Contra Gentiles, Book I, chap. 86. 
13 De Potentia, q. 3, a. 15, ad 14. 
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He did not have, but as willing to communicate what He does 
have; for He acts not out of desire for the end but out of love 
for. it.” 4 

Thus His love not only does not find any cause or motive in 
the goodness of creatures, it is the cause of this goodness, for His 
love brings things into existence. And creatures are not means 
for God because they are not useful goods which bring Him some 
benefit. After all, even means exercise an active finalizing influ- 
ence on the will, while God Himself does not use His creatures; 
He ordains the use of irrational creatures as means to serve man- 
kind, not to serve Himself. 

God’s own final end, we have said, is that which He has im- 
printed on all His creatures. ‘The divine goodness is the true final 
cause toward which the entire universe tends as to its ultimate 
goal. But the divine goodness is the final end of the universe un- 
der an entirely different aspect than that which constitutes it the 
final end for God’s creative action: for God this goodness is to be 
actively communicated; but the end of creatures is to participate 
in this communicated goodness. “All things,’ says St. Thomas, 
“tend to God as to their ultimate end in order to participate in 
His goodness.” Such participation is an assimilation to the be- 
ing and perfections of God, and in this manner irrational beings 
in their own way attain their ultimate end by imitating, each ac- 
cording to its nature, the goodness and perfections of God. 


‘THE OBJECTIVE: GLORY OF GoD 


At this point we should be able to understand easily that the 
ultimate end, as considered in this article, and divine glory are 
in fact identical. Nothing is more certainly taught in Sacred 
Scripture, we have said, than the truth that the final goal of all 
the divine operations is God’s glory and that God created the 
world for His glory. Correlatively, the glorification of God will 
be the end of the very beings He brings into existence. 


In effect, this participation of God’s being which creatures re- 
ceive is at one and the same time a manifestation of His goodness 





14 Toc. cit. 
15 Summa Contra Gentiles, Book III, chap. 18. 
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and a reflection, a distant vestige, of His perfections—and this 
constitutes the objective glory of God. “To say, then, that God 
has created everything for His glory means nothing else than that 
He has created and predestined all creatures, each according to 
its nature, to participate in and to manifest His divine being.” 1° 

Theologians are in general agreement on the essential idea of 
glory, in line with the definitions given by Cicero and St. Augus- 
tine and the analysis of St. Thomas. In the words of St. Augustine, 
glory is “the diffusion of fame accompanied by praise.” It is an 
effect of praise, of the encomiums and honorary tributes of men; 
it is the widespread proclamation of the excellencies and illus- 
trious deeds of a person, an admiring, laudatory “broadcast.” The 
notion of glory, then, embraces two aspects: the knowledge, spread 
among many men, of the goodness and perfections of such and 
such an illustrious individual; and men’s approval of, admiration 
for, and affective adherence to this person’s goodness and excel- 
lence as genuine and worthy of great praise. Nonetheless—as St. 
Thomas points out—glory can have a somewhat wider meaning 
than this, for it may imply the knowledge not of a great number 
of people but of a few only—of one man alone, even, or a sin- 
cere recognition of one’s own excellence.” 

Such, in human terms, is glory: an extrinsic good, originating 
with men, the very desirable good of being known and approved 
by many persons. Too frequently this degenerates into vainglory, 
a false celebrity founded on an untrue and counterfeit knowledge; 
for while glory should be given to the good alone, man is some- 
times inclined to approve and applaud the evil of others, and not 
always their good qualities. With God it is otherwise: the glory 
which arises from divine knowledge and divine approval of hu- 
man conduct is always true glory, at once the infallible rule and 
the cause of all man’s good, including his supreme happiness.?8 

By transferring these notions to God, we may say that God’s 
glory is the diffusion and manifestation of His goodness and per- 
fection, and, through knowledge and love, their praise and ap- 





160. N. Derisi, Los fundamentos metafiscicos del Orden Moral (Madrid: 
1951), p. 116. 


17 Cf. Summa theol., Ila, IIae, q. 132, a. 1. 
18 Jbid., Ia Ilae, q. 2, a. 3, ad 3. 
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probation. But there are two aspects or elements of this divine 
glory which we must consider. The objective glory of God is 
already present in the manifestation of His goodness and perfec- 
tions in His communication of them to creatures by creation. 
These creatures—including even inanimate beings—by the very 
fact of their participation of divine being are like the brilliance 
and resplendence of the essential glory of God: on their very 
being is stamped the imprint and mark of the Creator who, pass- 
ing over them, “left them clothed with His beauty.” And so they 
constitute His objective glory, the ontological resplendence of 
His substance whose goodness and perfections they remotely im- 
itate and represent. 


The formal glory of God is realized by intellectual creatures 
alone. Being images and more perfect representations of God, 
they come to know Him by means of the vestiges and distant re- 
semblances of the divine goodness and reality which are reflected 
in all creatures. And by this knowledge they praise and glorify 
Him. 


Finally we come to this divine glory precisely as it is the final 
end of God’s work and of all beings. The intrinsic, essential, 
objective glory of God is His own being—the congeries of all 
perfections, the splendor of all marvels. It is completed, termin- 
ated, in the intrinsic formal glory of God by the knowledge and 
love which He has of Himself, identical with His very being. 
Without this divine glory God would not be God, for His knowl- 
edge and love are as necessary as His being, with which they are 
identified. And such is the ultimate end and the necessary motive 
of the divine operations: God works for His essential glory, He 
works for love of His infinite goodness which moves and impels 
His will to His creative activity, to communicate that goodness 
to creatures by making them participate in it. His creation, the 
universe of beings, is the luminous wake and radiance of divine 
being, His extrinsic objective glory. In no way is this glory neces- 
sary to God, who is sufficient unto Himself by the necessary and 
perfect possession of Himself: creation is a free act on God’s part. 
But it is called His extrinsic glory inasmuch as this expansive 
communication of essential glory—the ultimate end of His free 
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creation—is also, and necessarily, the ultimate end of all crea- 
tures. 

For all beings in the universe, then, God’s extrinsic objective 
glory is an ultimate finality. All are ordered to God as to their 
transcendent end, since each, in seeking its proper perfection, 
tends to participate ever more perfectly in the divine goodness, 
thus better imitating and representing the divine perfections ‘‘for 
the glory of God.” 


Gop’s FoRMAL GLORY 


In the article we have been considering St. Thomas adds, as a 
final conclusion, that inferior creatures do not participate with 
man in the formal last end, i.e., the acquisition and possession 
of that objective last end which is God. For God, subsistent good 
and purely spiritual, can in no way be possessed or apprehended 
by material, irrational creatures. Only man, with his spiritual 
powers of knowing and loving, can truly attain the last end, can 
enter into formal possession of the objective end which is the real- 
ness of divinitv—explicitly, by knowing God and loving Him. 

Let us note an equally radical difference between the manner 
of approaching the end characteristic of man and that of lower 
creatures. The latter, including animals, are in reality moved to 
the end only in a way purely material: they follow out divine 
orders. They lack explicit knowledge of the end, and—because 
this is so—the desire and formal drive to attain it; they are not 
directed by themselves to the end but they rather merely execute 
the purposeful ordination imprinted on them by an intelligence 
outside them. And as with their movement toward the last end, 
so also with their goal and term: they can neither acquire nor 
formally possess this last end, for they cannot know God nor can 
they love and glorify Him. They reach the last end only from 
without, materially, “by an assimilation to God and a ena 
tion of His being and perfections.”’ *° 

But this fundamental yet objective glory does not fully fulfill 
the ultimate end of the glorification of God. Without formal glory 
the world would be, it is true, a splendid objective manifestation 





19 Tbid., Ia, q. 65, a. 2. 20 De Potentia, q. 5, a. 5. 
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of the divine goodness, a brilliant mirror of the divine perfec- 
tions—but with no one to know or contemplate it. “God would 
be similar to an artist who produced a work of art to be admired 
by no one, or to a musician playing, in the middle of the desert, 
a melody designed to move souls—which, in fact, do not exist. 
God would not be fittingly glorified, nor would irrational crea- 
tures fully realize their destiny. So objective glory appeals to the 
formal glory of the rational being as to the complement which 
will perfect it. Man, aided by the traces of God found in creatures, 
approaches God as His image, in order to know, to praise, and 
to love Him; but also in order that creatures lacking intelligence 
—and by that fact unable to pay the love and gratitude owed 
their divine Master—may in this way realize a more perfect “‘com- 
ing back” to their supreme end. When he pays to God the free 
homage of His glory, man, by that very fact, becomes the link 
which unites things to God, the priest mediating between creation 
and the Creator.” #4 

This, then, is the significance of the biblical doctrine, revealed 
in the very beginning of Genesis, that the creation of the physical 
world has been for man’s sake, that God in His creation has sub- 
jected all inferior beings to man’s dominion and ordained them 
for his service.” For this reason He has given man the power of 
reasoning, that he might dominate the whole irrational world arid 
subject all things under his feet by freely using things for his ad- 
vantage. This ordination of things to man implies a twofold 
finality: to serve man for the sustenance of his life, as less perfect 
beings in general serve the more perfect; and to serve as instru- 
ments and objective mediums by means of which man is elevated 
to the knowledge and praise of the Creator. 

So by means of man creatures in their own way fulfill the 
supreme end of the formal glorification of God. So also are fully 
harmonized the two aspects of the finality of the universe: God 
has created the world for man, a secondary end, merely termina- 
tive; and the entire creation is for God’s glory, ordered to His 
goodness as to its ultimate and principal end. 





210. N. Derisi, op. cit., p. 121. 
22 Cf. Gen. 1:26-29. 
“3 Cf. Ps. 8:7. 
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In Sacred Scripture it is still clearer and more certain that, in 
the supernatural order, the glory of God is the unique supreme 
end of man; and thus, through man, material creation also is or- 
dered to this divine end. Christ Himself implies this; * St. Paul 
insistently repeats that the ultimate purpose of all the works of 
the just and the redeemed should be the glory of God: to glorify 
Him.*> And the Council of Trent declares that the final end of 
justification, of the entire life and all the works of grace, is “the 
glory of God and Christ, and eternal life.” 7° 


The material world also, in consequence, subserves and is or- 
dered to this supernatural glory of God, and attains it indirectly 
through man’s mediation. We know, in effect, that on the actual 
supernatural level nature is subordinated to grace, and all natural 
things are in the service of grace and glory; we know also that 
from the point of view of predestination all things are ordered to, 
and cooperate in the good of the elect and of supernatural glory. 
“All that moves man to salvation,” St. Thomas says, ‘falls under 
the order of predestination.” ** Obstacles and difficulties become 
occasions for the patience and penance of the just, as prosperous 
events become occasions for praise of God and gratitude, as world- 
ly goods become means for the works of charity and justice. Hence 
man must rightly use all these inferior creatures in the order of 
grace that he may make them all “fruits of justice, through Jesus 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” 

Material creatures, moreover, are themselves sanctified in many 
ways. They are the vehicles of grace in the sacraments, the means 
and instruments of the worship of God and the sanctification of 
the Christian in our churches; they are sacramentals; by means 
of man’s body they are instruments united to the supernatural 
life of the soul and to its meritorious works. And, finally, in Christ 
corporeal nature has been assumed to hypostatic union with the 
Word. 


There is, therefore, a true order of material creation to the 





4 Matt. 5:16. 

25T Cor. 3:22, 8:6, 10:31. 

26 Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum, n. 799. 
27 Summa theol., Ia, q. 23, a. 8. 

28 Phil. 1:11. 
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ultimate supernatural end of the glory of God through Christ. 
Material beings realize this supernatural destination by means 
of man, to whose service and progress in the supernatural life they 
are ordered. So through man they reach and attain that unique 
destiny of the divine economy: the formal and supernatural glor- 
ification of God. 


In his earthly life man will actualize and develop his divine 
powers of knowledge and love through the use of creatures, unit- 
ing himself more closely to God, making progress in the formal 
glorification of God until he attains full possession of his super- 
natural goal, until in eternal life he reaches the supreme formal 
glory of God which coincides with his own full perfection, his 
own happiness. In this eternal glory—the ultimate end possessed 
—corporeal nature will also, in a certain way, attain its ultimate 
objective end: it will be united to God indirectly in the bodily 
glory of the blessed and the transformation of the world. Thus 
the order of God’s glory is coincident with the order of man’s 
happiness, his total perfection, and coincident also with the order 
of the ontological perfection of beings of a renovated and glori- 
fied universe. 


THE INTEGRAL TEACHING OF ST. ‘THOMAS 


In what precedes we have partially explained in theological 
terms the profound truth that God’s glory constitutes the final 
end of man’s moral life and of all creation. And we have accom- 
plished this by using St. Thomas? own words and his principles, 
a simple paraphrase of his commentaries which establishes, ad- 
mirably, the rational basis of the revealed doctrine concerning 
divine glory. The declarations of the Vatican Council—defining 
this teaching on the final end of creation as consisting in the di- 
vine goodness and the glory of God—have been stated in part in 
St. Thomas’ own formulas concerning the communication and 
participation of God’s goodness; as the Fathers of the Council 
observe, this doctrine had been already proposed by the Angelic 
Doctor.” 





St. Thomas expresses in a more abstract manner, it is true, the 


“9 Acta Concilii Vaticani, ed. Mansi, V, col. 110. 
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ideas more concretely evoked by biblical expressions and the 
Ignatian formula. But—inspired by this revealed truth he has 
integrated—and the whole purpose of this article is to show that 
integration—the limited and partial perspectives of lesser minds | 
to formulate a system of morality deeply Christian and profound- 
ly ordered to the greater honor and glory of God. 
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Fesus Living in Mary 


Sister Francis Xavier, S.P. 


HAT Jesus wishes to be to us what He was to His Blessed 
T Mother is brought to our attention as we move from feast 
to feast in the liturgical cycles. Seeing Jesus in the arms of His 
Blessed Mother and knowing that He is there for us, seeing Jesus 
walking the roads of the Holy Land and knowing that He is do- 
ing it to teach us, seeing Jesus naked, and bleeding, and dying 
on Calvary giving us His Mother to be our mother makes us 
conscious of our relationship to Jesus and Mary. 

The frequent revolving of these thoughts in our minds brings 
a desire for a closer union with Jesus and Mary. But how could 
Jesus be to us what He was to Mary? The answer lies in the 
answer to the question, “What was Jesus to Mary?” He was for 
her the fullness of life; He was her son and He was her redeem- 
er. Therefore, if Jesus is to be to us what He was to Mary, He 
must be our fullness. He must take up His dwelling within us. 
He must be our all as He was Mary’s all. 

In his Précis de Théologie Ascetique et Mystique, Adolphe 
Tanquerey explains a very beautiful prayer concerning the Di- 
vine Presence within us. 


Jesus living in Mary, come live in this Thy servant in the spirit of 
Thy holiness, in the fullness of Thy power, in the truth of Thy virtues, 
in the communion of Thy mysteries, in the perfection of Thy ways; and 
in Thy spirit subdue all hostile powers to the glory of the Father. 


In the three parts of this prayer we call upon Jesus living in 
Mary, we tell Him the object of our request, and we indicate the 
purpose of our petition. 
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The petition is addressed to Jesus, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, the God-man, who, although one person, pos- 
sesses both a divine and human nature; to Him who is the cause 
of our sanctification. 

It is addressed to Jesus who for nine months lived within Mary 
physically; to Jesus who after Holy Communion lived in her 
sacramentally; to Jesus who now as Head of the mystical body 
lives in her mystically. 

M. Olier has said: 


What our Lord is to His Church, He is above all to His most holy 
Mother. He is her fullness, interior and divine. He sacrifices Himself for 
her more than for all the Church, and gives her more grace than He 
gives to the Church. He gives Himself through gratitude, and to acknowl- 
edge that life which he received from her. He promised to all His mem- 
bers the hundred fold for the charity they give on earth; He gives to His 
Mother the hundred fold for the human life which He received from 
her love and from her piety. That hundred fold is the divine life, in- 
finitely precious and admirable. Jesus lives in the most Holy Virgin in 
the fullness of the life of God. This life He received from His Father 
and acquired and merited for men by the agency of the life of His 


Mother. It is in her that He can see all the treasures of His riches. .. . | 
He is one heart, one soul, one life with her. . . . This life He continues 


to preserve in her, loving in her, praising in her, and adoring in her God 


His Father. 


Jesus Livine In Us 


This devotion is nothing else than a sharing of the life which 
Jesus communicates to His Mother. Since Jesus who lives in Mary 
is the source of this life, we humbly ask Him to come and live in 
us. Jesus answers our prayers in giving His grace, the source of 
His life in us. He increases this grace each time we perform a 
supernaturally good act. To know this makes us eager to multi- 
ply our good works and increase the fervor with which we per- 
form them. 

By actual grace which Jesus merited for us on Calvary and 
which He distributes by His Holy Spirit, He works in us to will 
and to do good. After His grace has become the principle of all 
our movements and our interior dispositions, our acts become 
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His acts, our thoughts His thoughts, and our desires His desires. 
It is then that we can say with St. Paul, “I live, now not I, but 
Christ lives in me.” 

Conscious of our need of grace, we humbly strive to heed its 
least inspirations. This seeming servitude becomes an act of love 
by which we submit to our master, even as God out of love for 
us, emptied Himself to assume the form of a slave. 

Since Jesus is the source of all sanctity, we ask Him to come 
and live in us in the spirit of His holiness. His sanctity was of a 
twofold nature, both divine and human. His divine sanctity 
arose from His divine Sonship; His human sanctity arose from 
the fullness of sanctifying grace in His human soul. 

Sanctifying grace brings with it the true basis for a horror of 
sin and for all that would lead us into sin. It brings with it the 
necessity of marked detachment from creatures and of all self- 
seeking. When actualized, these dispositions prepare the soul for 
a greater participation in the divine life, a more intimate union 
with the three Divine Persons, and cause a greater love of God 
which dominates our affections; in a word, they make for true 
sanctity. 


In His FULLNESS 


Knowing that perfection in the spiritual life is a thing to be 
had only with divine assistance, we ask Jesus to come with all His 
strength and grace, in the fullness of His powers. Not dictator- 
ially do we ask this, but with our spirits bowed before His great 
dignity. We plead with Him who created the heavens and the 
seas, who commands the forces of nature to take up His dwelling 
in our souls to temper our stubborn wills and calm the pride that 
sputters in anger and impatience. 

Sanctity implies an imitation of our divine model. It means 
a focusing of our attention upon Him to such an extent that we 
want to be like Him and we ask Him for grace to imitate His 
conduct. It means the habit of so thinking according to the mind 
of Christ that we acquire His manner of doing things, exteriorly 
and interiorly. It means that we strive to put on His manner of 
doings things in our daily life. Obviously this is a perfection that 
we cannot reach without divine help. But Jesus is our way. He 
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has given us an example of how to reach the Father. He has giv- 
en us the sacraments by which we obtain the grace to follow after 
Him. 

It is for this reason that we add “in the truth of Thy virtues.” 
The virtues that Jesus practiced were not camouflage but real. 
If we expect to follow after Him, we must likewise practice true 
virtue. We cannot hide a proud spirit under a veneer of purely 
exterior conduct. The virtues that Jesus comes to bring are vir- 
tues that lead us to mortify, humble, and curb ourselves in imi- 
tation of Him. He brings to us the virtue of divine love, enabling 
us to imitate His own love of our heavenly Father. 

Because Jesus has poured out His life to us in His mysteries, 
we pray, “Come, live in us in the communion of Thy mysteries.” 
These mysteries are the principal actions of our Lord and through 
them we are strengthened in our struggle to destroy all inor- 
dinate self-love. They are but phases of the one great mystery, 
our Redemption, which permeates all liturgical worship and cul- 
minates in the Mass. They indicate the total immolation by 
which we are to crucify ourselves in order to make our souls 
worthy temples of the Trinity. They indicate the attachment 
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our hearts must have to God’s will in order to consecrate our- | 


selves totally to the Father in union with His divine Son. 
Perfection cannot be attained unless Jesus comes to live in us 
and conquer in us the world, the flesh, and the devil. ‘“These 


three do not cease to deliver their rude assaults and will not be | 
entirely annihilated as long as we live on earth.” St. Paul reminds } 


us that we can do all things in Him who strengthens us, and our 
Lord Himself said: “Have confidence I have overcome the 
world.” + 

That we may receive grace to overcome our powerful enemies, 
we promise to follow unto the same end, the glory of the Father, 
which we shall arrive at through the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

This prayer, then, is a synthesis of the spiritual life. The con- 
ciseness of it makes it easy to recall in the hurried pace of daily 
living and offers us an opportunity to keep before our minds the 
fact that Jesus wishes to be to us what He was to His Mother— 
the source of our divine life. 





1John 16:33. 
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The Saints As They Are 


Victorino Osende, O.P. 


Disciple: Master, may I ask you to explain your statements: 
“There is no saint without defects, nor any without heroic vir- 
tue” and “It is far more difficult to be looked upon as a saint by 
man than by God.” In regard to the first, everyone agrees that 
to become a saint it is necessary to practice heroic virtue. How- 
ever, it is scarcely conceivable that there should be defects in the 
saints, since co-existence of defects and sanctity seems almost to 
involve a contradiction. Even though such co-existence might be 
admitted in theory it seems quite evident, that in practice, no 
one can understand it. So often biographers of the saints narrate 
only the heroic achievements, dwelling incessantly on those vir- 
tues which far exceed the level of ordinary piety. Seldom do they 
mention any defects, and, whenever such references are made, 
they succeed, somehow, in attenuating or diminishing them so 
skillfully, that the saints’ shortcomings no longer appear to be 
defects. 

Master: I am delighted with your question. I am glad that 
you have brought up a topic on which there is much confusion 
in the minds of many good people. A number of erroneous ideas 
have been formed on this subject, and, what is most regrettable, 
false opinions on the matter are held not only by the simple and 
ignorant but also by persons consecrated to God, and given for 
many years to a life of piety. Because of their long years of con- 
secration, these religious can hardly be excused for their lack of 
knowledge in these matters. Surely, a clarification of this subject 
is important for both the glory of God demands it and the honor 
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due to the saints themselves, to say nothing of its need for the 7 


enlightenment and spiritual benefit of souls. We realize, of 4 is 
course, that there are those who are surprised and even shocked — T 
to learn that in living saints there are defects and imperfections. Fag 
We know, too, that those who are prone to malice use this ad- F jn 


mission as a pretext to justify their own remissness in the way f ca 


of virtue. They reason that if the saints of God were guilty of § th 
faults and imperfections, it should not be startling that they > G 
themselves who are in no way saints should commit even grave th 





Again the exaggerated concept of the heroism of the saints [ 
serves but to intimidate many souls. Judging themselves incapa- 
ble of aspiring to such heights, they fear to attempt the struggle j 
for sanctity. It is important, therefore, that we make clear what f 
kinds of defects are compatible with sanctity, and what 1c toll 


sins. | tr 


ur 
sec 


wl 
are not, that we may know which faults the saints are liable tof an 
commit, and which ones they are not. It is also important that | Tl 


we point out the nature of the true heroism and the indispensable | | 
requisites for sanctity. [ Cx 
Disciple: Before beginning your explanation, would you tell 7 als 
me what is the real cause of all these confused ideas, so that If) th 
may avoid falling into similar errors. 4 do 
Master: Perhaps the principal cause is that many people think 
of the saints en masse, as one group. Neglecting to consider the} val 
individual circumstances in which each lived, they conclude that | as 
every saint was holy from his birth, or at least from the time of | int 
his conversion. They seem to neglect the fact, that the saints, as) Plé 
human beings, had to tread a long and arduous pathway to sanc- 
tity and that the supernatural life presupposes a constant devel-§ 
opment similar to that of the natural life. In the spiritual life we F 
can distinguish, as it were, periods of infancy, adolescence, and 7 
maturity. . 
It is most erroneous, therefore, to believe, that everything said 7 
or done by the saints was perfect. On the contrary, many of them f 
had to endure for years a weary and continuuus struggle against 
their many weaknesses until at last when they gained the mastery 
over themselves. In fact it was precisely by such hard-won vic-) 
tories that they obtained much of their merit. 
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Another source of these errors, as I have already pointed out, 
is the method adopted by a number of the saints’ biographers. 
They proceed as though they were depicting the amazing cour- 
age of some valiant hero of profane history. ‘They revel in exalt- 
ing the extraordinary, the awe-inspiring. At the same time they 
carefully conceal whatever tends to diminish the brilliance of 
their subject. ‘They seem to think that in so doing, they honor 
God and the saints and edify the faithful. The fact is that despite 
their good intentions, they fail to instruct the faithful on the 
true concept of sanctity and to point out that certain defects in 
the saints neither destroy nor diminish their value and merit. 


Disciple: You stated “that it is far more difficult to be looked 
upon as a saint by men than by God.” Yet, the very opposite 
seems to be true. God, we know, requires a strict account of faults 
which to us are of little or no importance, such as idle words, 
and the like. In contrast, men pay no heed to such blemishes. 
They even regard more grievous offenses as inconsequential. 


Master: It is true that nothing escapes the all-seeing eye of 
God, and that He takes account of all things. Nevertheless, He 
also takes into consideration our weakness, our frailty, and all 
ithe efforts that we make to avoid succumbing to them. Not only 
does He observe our struggle to overcome self, but He also sees 
our acts of reparation for these defects. ‘These acts have great 
value in God’s sight, since, although man sins as man, he repairs 
as God, i.e., in virtue of divine grace. Looking principally at the 
interior of a man, God often sees, beneath a forbidding and un- 
pleasant exterior, great humility, charity, detachment, and union 
with Himself. 


The judgments of men, on the contrary, are based rather on 
externals, and are frequently erroneous. Many are quick to dis- 


» cover and advertise the shortcomings of holy persons and to as- 


sume the role of ‘“‘the Devil’s advocate.” The chief object of their 


| criticism seems to be the individuality of the virtuous person;— 


his manner of being and acting. They would have every saint 
formed in the same mold, and shaped according to their per- 


sonal ideas, desires, and tastes. Whatever runs counter to their 


pattern, they label as evil or at least as valueless. Moreover, men 


| often overemphasize the importance of great learning as a means 
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to sanctity whereas God stresses rather our need to become “as 
little children.’’ Here again man’s standard for sanctity is more 
difficult than God’s. 


Disciple: Still, is it not true that there can be no saint without 
heroic or extraordinary virtue? 

Master: Granted. This does not, however, mean that one need 
perform miracles. ‘True heroism can be attained by the perfect 
performance of the ordinary duties of everyday life. No accumu- 
lation of practices is necessary as long as all things are done for 
God’s honor and love alone. 

Discipline: How is it, then, that in the lives of the saints, so 
much is said about their extraordinary penances, prolonged fasts, 
vigils, and long hours of prayer? 

Master: These austerities were practised by some saints be- 
cause God inspired them to do so. This was in keeping with His 
designs in their regard. For others, such penances were indis- 
pensable in view of the particular needs of their souls. We may 
safely believe that they exercised themselves in all these rigors 
before they became saints, and as a means of reaching sanctity. 
When they had made progress in the way of perfection, these 
extravagant practices were no longer needed, and if they were 
continued, this was done more for the good of other souls than 
for their own. 

Disciple: But how are we to ascertain whether a saint has al- 
ready reached perfection, or is still on the way? 

Master: The supreme development on earth of sanctity is found 
in the transforming union with God, a state in which souls are 
totally dead to themselves, and live solely in God, and God in 
them. 


Disciple: Once they have attained the transforming union is it 
possible for them to fall and return to their former state of im- 
perfection? 

Master: It is well to keep in mind that it is always: possible, 
at least theoretically, for the saints to fall from grace as long 
as they are still in the flesh. Nevertheless, a number of the 
masters of the spiritual life, such as St. John of the Cross, affirm 
that the transforming union is accompanied by a special protec- 
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tion of God, who removes the occasion of sin and strengthens the 
soul when necessary, so that it is henceforth always preserved 
from mortal sin. With regard to venial sins it can also be held 
that they will never commit them with full deliberation. Still, 
they will continue to commit indelberate faults through frailty, 
iack of reflection, or surprise, and will retain those defects which 
are rooted in human nature. These, they will never succeed in 
completely exterminating. That is why I have insisted that there 
is no saint without defects. Nor should it surprise us that St. Fran- 
cis de Sales should say: “There are some saints with whom 1 
would not care to live.” ‘There has never been an absolutely per- 
fect saint except Jesus Christ and His Blessed Mother. Only 
Jesus, the author of sanctity, and Mary, the Queen of Saints, were 
exempt from all stain of sin. 


We can now see how mistaken are they who become scandal- 
ized at hearing of defects in the saints. As we have said, most of 
their imperfections, defects, or faults, were committed during 
the period of their great struggle for sanctity. At that time they 
were not yet saints. Only later on did they gain complete self- 
mastery over themselves for the love of God. From that point on 
any imperfections remaining were due solely to the limitations 
of human nature and not to malice or ill-will. 


Disciple: What practical good should result from a proper un- 
derstanding of the virtues and defects of the saints? 

Master: It should help us, first of all, not to lose heart because 
we do not experience within ourselves the fiery urgings of a hero 
to perform extraordinary acts. Mindful that we can sanctify our- 
selves by means of our ordinary, simple, everyday actions, we 
must seek only to please God and to submit to His will in our 
regard. Nor should we be disheartened in discovering our many 
defects. We must manfully undertake the combat against them, 
and never make peace with them. The continual unwillingness 
to give in to our weaknesses contributes much to the sanctifica- 
tion of our souls. 


The saints were ever mindful of their defects and this remem- 
brance engendered in their souls a profound humility and ap- 
preciation for God’s mercy toward them. They seemed to vie 
with one another in expressing loving gratitude for that divine 
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mercy, as though continually conscious of those words of Holy 
Scripture: ‘I have loved thee with an everlasting love, therefore 
have I drawn thee, taking pity on thee.” ? 
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The Counsel of Obedience 


Benoit Lavaud, O.P. 


BEDIENCE is the virtue which disposes us to observe con- 

stantly the laws, orders, and precepts of lawful authority, to 
do what is prescribed and to abstain from what is forbidden, 
precisely because it is prescribed or forbidden. The motive of 
obedience appears in some way in the pure state when the thing 
prescribed or forbidden is indifferent, being good or bad only 
because it is prescribed or forbidden; for example, to drive to 
the right of the street in France, to the left in England, or to park 
in the middle of the street in Italy. After a positive decision has 
been made, that which is prescribed, a prescription or prohibi- 
tion, becomes obligatory. 

Obedience to God is connected with the virtue of religion; obe- 
dience to parents with the virtue of piety, and obedience to the 
authorities with the virtue of observance. It is clear that obedi- 
ence thus defined is not supererogatory, or optional, but neces- 
sary to salvation. In the family, in human society and its diverse 
institutions, in the Church, there is no one who does not have to 
obey some human authority whose power comes from God. The 
Sovereign Pontiff, who has no superior on earth, is subject to 
Christ whose Vicar he is; he is the first to obey the laws of the 
Church, the liturgy, canon law. He can change the laws, but as 
long as they exist, he observes them. 


UNIVERSALITY OF OBEDIENCE 


Children must be obedient to their parents and teachers; stu- 
dents, to their instructors and professors in all that relates to their 
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school life; servants, to their masters according to the agreement 
made; workers, to their employers according to the worker’s 
contract, be it private or collective; soldiers, to their officers in 
all that concerns military service; subordinate officers, to higher 
ones; and the highest military officers, to the political head. All 
the citizens of the country must obey the just laws of their gov- 
ernment; the faithful, the commandments of the Church. 


Disobedience even in a slight matter, if it proceeds from scorn 
of lawful authority, can be a mortal sin, depriving one of the 
friendship of God. There can be no Christian perfection without 
exact obedience to all the authorities on which we depend. But 
to merit before God by obeying men invested with the right of 
commanding and being obeyed, it is necessary to do it through 
love for God, in whose name men lawfully command even if 
they do not know it. 

In the New Testament, the Epistles and the Acts of the Apostles 
are adorned with accounts of the duty to obey for the love of God 
the authorities who hold their power from Him. The Acts show, 
moreover, by a striking example that human authority loses the 
right to be obeyed when, going out of its domain and abusing 
its power, it makes laws or precepts against the law of God. The 
obedience to God requires that we say to the men who thus com- 
mand unlawfully against the natural law, the divine law, or the 
ecclesiastical law: ““We cannot obey you.” “We must obey God 
rather than men.” 

The rights of the various authorities are limited. ‘The majority 
of men are not obliged to obey in everything but, to a great 
extent, are left to their own counsel. To enable them to perform 
the better act, to avoid choosing a lesser good, they have only 
their personal prudence to guide them. They should, of course, 
tend to the perfection of divine love by employing their time in 
view of a more useful life—a somewhat difficult undertaking for 
the self-will of fallen man. Just as the possession of exterior goods 
carries with it the danger of attachment to these goods and temp- 
tations to avarice and extravagance; just as human love risks 
dividing the affection of the heart and depriving a soul from de- 
voting itself solely to God, so the free disposal of one’s life exposes 
one to a thousand temptations to squander precious time of 
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which we have only a short span, a few decades of years to merit 
eternity. For the man obsessed by the pride of life this freedom 
is the occasion of innumerable faults. It is especially difficult for 
him to employ his time holily. The extreme limit of this abuse 
of time is seen in idle rich, who live without moral scruples and 
without social preoccupation. What emptiness and how many 
faults! What unfathomable spiritual misery! 

To arrive at a constant union of his will with the will of God, 
it would be a decided advantage for the Christian to know this 
will, not only in outline form but in its details and to be subject 
to a rule embracing every phase of his whole life. Should we not 
expect, then, to have a counsel of perfect and universal obedi- 
ence, of total renunciation of self-will and of the free disposition 
of one’s time, as there are express counsels of poverty and per- 
fect chastity, of renunciation of exterior goods as well as of the 
possessions of the body? Can we not conceive a way of total obedi- 
ence that would be to common obedience what perfect and 
perpetual chastity is to common chastity, or what magnificence 
is to liberality? 


‘THE COUNSEL IN HOLy SCRIPTURE 


Such a counsel at first sight does not appear so clearly in the 
gospel. However, Christian tradition recognizes a counsel of obe- 
dience in the invitation to the young man, “Follow Me.” Better 
still it may be found in the invitation addressed by Jesus to His 
apostles to follow Him and thus to render their life, their activ- 
ity, entirely dependent on the will, on the decisions, and on the 
daily commands of Him who was obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Let us explain this last point. 

Jesus by the knowledge of vision and infused knowledge knew 
not only the main designs of the will of the Father but even the 
details, the least iota.1 Moreover, He accomplished this will in all 





1 The main features, says Bossuet, are written and predicted in the Law: the 
virgin birth of Christ, His sufferings, His cross, His resurrection, the conversion 
of the world and of the Gentiles, with the reprobation and the just chastisement 
of the Jews. These are the main acts. But they are not all. There are the minor 
details which must also be accomplished. The soldiers must divide Christ’s gar- 
ments and gamble for His tunic without seam. He must suffer thirst and be given 
vinegar to drink. The main feature of His great act is that He will suffer, but 
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things, realizing hour by hour the designs of the eternal decree 
to which His human will, so enamoured of the will of His Fa- 
ther, was ceaselessly conformed. “Entering the world Christ said, 
‘Sacrifice and oblation thou wouldst not, but a body thou hast 
fitted to Me. In holocausts and sin-offerings thou hast had no 
pleasure. Then said I, behold I come to do thy will, O God.’ ”’ ? 
As we read in the Gospel according to St. John Jesus confirms 
His obedience by His death. “No one takes My life from Me, but 
I lay it down of Myself. I have the power to lay it down, and I 
have the power to take it up again. Such is the command I have 
received from My Father.” * 

But previously when the apostles had brought Him food after 
His conversation with the Samaritan woman near the well of 
Jacob, He had said; “I have food to eat of which you do not 
know. .. . My food is to do the will of Him who sent Me.” * And 
that statement concerns not only His passion, but His life and 
daily actions, for instance what He had just done that day by 
asking this woman of Sichar for a drink so that He might finish 
the interview by revealing to her that He was the Messias: “I 
am He who speaks to you.”” And He was to say later on: “When 
you have lifted up the Son of man, then you will know that I 
am He, and that of Myself I do nothing, but even as the Father 
has taught Me, I speak these things. And He who sent Me is 
with Me. He has not left Me alone, because I do always the things 
that are pleasing to Him.’ This signifies, not only that He cer- 
tainly never did anything displeasing to God, but still more, that 
He did expressly what pleased God, since He knew at every mo- 
ment what God expected of Him, and with perfect freedom He 
wished to do it and did it. Not to see all this in the passages cited 
would certainly be to curtail them and to lessen the import of 
their meaning. Thus the whole life of Jesus, from His entrance 
into the world till His departure therefrom and His return to 


there is a minor detail: this suffering will be outside the city gate. He will be 
immolated like the Paschal lamb, but there is a minor detail: His bones will 
not be broken on the Cross any more than those of the Paschal lamb; and so on 
with the rest of the details. 


2 Heb. 10:5-8. 

3 John 10:18. 

4 Ibid., 4:34. 

5 Ibid., 8:23:28. 
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His Father, is a perfect union in the love of the liberty and the 
obedience in which His liberty is established. 


The will and the desires of God, however, are not manifest to 
others as they were to Christ; God does not speak in such a way 
to all hearts. Without doubt, through the gift of counsel, His 
Spirit suggests to the perfect what ought to be done or to be omit- 
ted to please God. But even the gift of counsel inspires submis- 
sion to a human being in order the better to submit to God. 


PRACTICE OF RELIGIOUS OBEDIENCE 


From the first centuries of the Church an unmistakable in- 
stinct of faith has urged Christians eager for perfection to place 
themselves spontaneously under the direction of servants of God 
more experienced in His ways. At the beginning it was a matter 
of docility rather than obedience properly so-called. It is dif- 
ficult to trace all the steps of passage from docility to obedience, 
but when the monastic life was firmly established we find the 
practice of universal obedience on a par with that of poverty and 
virginity. The virgins, as we have said, placed themselves readily 
under the direction of one of their group, older or wiser, whose 
appointment was known to the bishop, under whose vigilance 
she guided them in their daily efforts to please the Lord. In the 
same way youthful ascetics readily placed themselves in the school 
of the ancients, consulting them by turns or adhering strictly to 
one among them in whom they. recognized in a more manifest 
way the spirit of Jesus. They obeyed in all things in the belief 
that they were thus fulfilling the will of God. Because of their 
desire for perfection and their love of obedience, and in order 
to put to death in themselves the spirit of independence and in- 
ordinate freedom and self-will, they obeyed even when given use- 
less commands, such as to reweave or unweave a finished mat 
(very difficult to do with crumpled rushes) or to water every day 
a dry stick planted in sand. 


In the desert, then, monastic obedience made its first attempts 
and realized its first great successes. Naturally it played a greater 
role with the cenobites than with the solitaries, whose contacts 
with the founders and guides were brief and intermittent. The 
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obedience of the cenobites supplied by its delicacy, its prompti- 
tude, its regularity, and its universality, for the feats and some- 
times singular records of the anchoritic ascetics. It permitted the 
common accomplishment of both apostolic works and useful ma- 
terial enterprises. It helped those who embraced it to die to them- 
selves in all things and, after the example of the Master, to fulfill 
more surely the will of the heavenly Father. 
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Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


New ApostToLic REVIEW 


From Rome comes the first issue of a new international review 
of apostolic experiences, Christ to the World. The review is 
intended for priests and lay apostles of every country who con- 
secrate themselves to the apostolate of non-Christian, pagan, and 
dechristianised people. In the beginning it will be published in 
two editions, English and French. Later, if there is sufficient de- 
mand, the editors will consider editions in other languages. 
Among the declared aims of the review are: 


1. To pool experiences of priests and lay apostles by relating the 
various efforts used to bring about the conversion of non-Christians and 
to diffuse Christian thought in modern society, pagan and dechristian- 
ized. 

2. To describe various means of Christianization used, showing which 
have been most successful and why they succeeded in some places and 
failed in others. 

3. To make known the most effective instruments of apostolate 
amongst pagans in the different social spheres. 

4. To create an atmosphere of zeal, of apostolic conquest. 

5. To analyze the religious needs and aspirations of the modern world. 


Those desiring more information concerning this review which 
will appear approximately every three months may write to the 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, P.O., N. Y. 
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IGNATIAN SPIRITUALITY 


In June, 1954, Theological Studies began a survey of cur- 
rent ascetical and mystical theology, its purpose being to im- 
plement the progress achieved during the past quarter-century 
due to the concerted and scientific study of the history of spirit- 
uality. Of special significance during the world-wide observance 
of the Ignatian Year, marking the 400th anniversary of the death 
of St. Ignatius, are those sections of the survey dealing with 
Ignatian spirituality. To date only the historical section of the 
survey has appeared, the first portion in Volume XV (1954), pp. 
258-293, and the second in Volume XVII (1956), pp. 39-66. 
Author of the survey is the Reverend Elmer O’Brien, S.J. He says: 


There are two ways of expounding the spirituality of St. Ignatius. ‘The 
more usual is tc begin, and end, with the book. of the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, compensating for its doctrinal meagerness by reading into it what 
one will, or making no compensation and thus implicitly identifying the 
Saint’s spirituality with a programme for the inculcation of certain 
fundamental practices of the spiritual life and creating thereby all sorts 
of mirages of Ignatian stoicism, etc. The less usual method is that fol- 
lowed by Fr. Nicolau (Manresa, XXV [1953], 259-88). He seeks the 
spirituality of Ignatius in the amplitude of all the writings and checks 
his interpretations, further, against observations from Nadal, and con- 
cludes that the essential point of Ignatian spirituality is “the loving 
service of God—with Christ.” 

In the second portion of the survey Father O’Brien writes: 


But the most successful effort by far to date to present the spiritu- 
ality of St. Ignatius is to be found in the early pages of Fr. de Guibert’s 
posthumously published history (La spiritualité de la Compagnie de 
Jésus: Esquisse historique). In due time this most important volume will 
be accorded an extended review in the pages of Theological Studies; for 
the moment I would call attention only to one point, which is, however, 
central to de Guibert’s exposition: the Ignatian insight into the theol- 
ogical implications of instrumental causality. It was an insight derived 
from the particular character, apparently, of his own mystic experience 

. and it was the insight applied to the organization and maintenance 
of the Jesuit form of apostolate of which the Exercises, characteristical- 
ly, were to be the distinctive means. 

Concerning the early Jesuit attitude toward mysticism and toward the 
use of the Exercises we are becoming progressively better informed these 
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days, thanks to the publication of the relevant historical documents, 
which provide excellent complements to, and on minor points certain 
correctives of, de Guibert’s own presentation. 


For a more complete documentation of these developments in 
Ignatian spirituality as well as all other schools of spiritual theol- 
ogy, the survey is a real contribution. The doctrinal part of the 
survey is anxiously awaited. 


SPIRITUALITY AND PSYCHIATRY 


The following comments were received from a Catholic psy- 
ciatrist in response to the subject of psychiatric examination for 
applicants to religious life contained in the December, 1955, 
“Current Trends”: 


For 25 years I have been practising psychiatry as a medical specialty. 
From the very start in my career I began to come in professional contact 
with cases of deeply religious souls presenting symptoms that obviously 
fall in the category of neurotic disturbances. To any physician who is 
not conversant with even the rudiments of mystical theology (and this 
is the case with the vast majority of psychiatrists) it is unthinkable to 
diagnose these reactions otherwise. This is also true of other conditions 
which are in the borderline of the psychiatric and the spiritual. We have 
been trained to deal with the disorders and maladjustments of the psy- 
chic apparatus, not as something which is identical with the soul, but 
as a biological functional construct which is not material but neverthe- 
less is as real in its functions as any bodily organ. . . . The psyche or 
mental apparatus is not the soul but it may be thought of as an instru- 
ment of the soul, in the same manner in which the neuromuscular ap- 
paratus, for instance, is an instrument of the sensorimotor nervous sys- 
Wied s 

The fact that dynamic psychiatry, and psychoanalysis in particular, 
have been “oversold,” especially in America, cannot be ignored. Many 
unwarranted claims of what treatment can accomplish by applying the 
techniques of these medical specialties have been made. As Father John 
La Farge, S.J., has said somewhere, the current and frequently frus- 
trated dependence on the psychiatrist to heal all inner anxieties is one 
of the many penalties modern man must pay for the decay of his reli- 
gious faith and practice. Yet it is no less true that modern psychiatry 
has accumulated an impressive body of really sound knowledge about 
the human personality, by giving it an added dimension with a better 
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understanding of the mental processes and mechanisms operating be- 
yond the level of conscious awareness. If these problems which verge 
on the borderline between the mortal psyche and the immortal soul can 
be approached with an open mind and true humility, there is no reason 
to feel anxious or confused. On the contrary, a great deal can be learned 
about the human person as an integral unit. 

We psychiatrists certainly are far from having all the answers. But I 
am convinced that if every candidate for the religious life would go 
through a careful personality evaluation by an experienced psychiatrist 
. .. then the task of the spiritual director would be more fruitful and 
much less arduous. He would at least be spared the anxieties and doubts 
which a conscientious director must have when confronted with situa- 
tions which are psychopathological rather than spiritual. 

I realize however that the answers to practical issues are not to be 
found in any books or articles, although they may provide the back- 
ground and develop a point of view which is necessary when dealing 
with these problems. It is only fair for the spiritual director or the 
novice master to seek other professional advice when confronted with 
them. Is there any reliable way to establish what we call in medicine 
a “differential diagnosis” between, say, the normal dryness of the dark 
night of the soul and a neurotic or psychotic depression? Only a thor- 
ough understanding of the personality of the individual who is going 
through that particular experience can give one the needed insight. In 
other words, a certain reaction, a set of feelings determining behavior 
cannot be evaluated “out of context,” so to speak. How a person feels 
and behaves at a certain time cannot be understood unless one knows 
that person’s habitual patterns of adjustment and a great deal about the 
individual’s history. 


The writer suggests that those interested in pursuing the sub- 
ject matter of this letter will find a discussion of the psychic ap- 
paratus in the chapter “Psyche, Soul, and Religion” of Doctor 
Gregory Zilboorg’s book, Mind, Medicine, and Man, published 
by Harcourt, Brace in 1943. The same physician has an excel- 
lent chapter, “Denials and Assertions of Religious Faith,’ in 
Faith, Reason, and Modern Psychiatry, Sources for a Synthesis, 
published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1955. Dr. Zilboorg says in part 
in this latter article: 


The consensus of opinion of those to whom religion is not a neu- 
rosis to be cured, and psychology not a devilish concatenation to run 
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away from, tends to the conclusion that while psychology can throw a 
great deal of psychological light on religious experiences, and religious 
faith may enrich one’s psychological functioning, psychology as a scien- 
tific discipline can shed no light whatsoever on the relations between 
man and God. (Italics his.) 


Among his other pertinent publications on this subject is a very 
interesting paper entitled “Scientific Psycholpathology and Re- 
ligious issues” which throws quite a bit of light on the common 
misunderstandings between psychoanalytic psychiatry and reli- 
gion. This essay was published in Theological Studies, Vol. XIV, 
no. 2, (June, 1953). 

Evidence of the acuteness of this problem is the news that two 
priests and two Catholic psychiatrists have participated in the 
formation of an organization which will be engaged in research 
and education in the relationship between religion and health. 
Helping to organize the National Academy of Religion and 
Health were Father William C. Bier, S.J., noted for his pioneer- 
ing in this field, and Father Charles A. Curran, Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago. The Doctors engaged in the work of founding the 
Academy were Francis J. Braceland and Robert P. Odenwald. 








Book Reviews 


PERFECT FRIEND 

The Life of Blessed Claude La Colombiére, S.J. 
By Georges Guitton, S.J. 

Translated by William J. Young, S.J. 

Herder, 462 pages, $6.00. 


In the Introduction to this biography it is stated, seemingly with mis- 
giving: “Blessed Claude’s life . . . may never perhaps have a strong 
popular appeal.” There may have been ground for this opinion before 
the appearance of Father Guitton’s fascinating study of the life and 
growth in holiness of La Colombiére, but it seems to this reviewer that 
now his story should have an appeal to many in every state of life. 
Claude wrote: “To live in a perfect detachment of affection in the 
midst of the worid—only God can work this miracle in me.” There are 
hundreds of thousands today, lay and religious, who plead for such a 
miracle in their own lives. The spiritual adventures of this Blessed Jesuit 
point a way by which others can prepare themselves to be worthy to re- 
ceive this supernatural privilege. He learned through divine inspiration 
how to work “eternally among men, yet searching there only for God.” 

La Colombiére lived during the middle part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the hurly-burly of the political and religious upheavals of that 
age. These were the years of the heyday of René Descartes’ Discours de 
la methode, which at least obliquely, helped to shape Claude’s spiritual 
character. Jansenism and the heterodox novelties of the School of Port 
Royal plagued the Church. Louis XIV ruled the destinies of France. 
Charles II was the vacillating king of England when Claude was ap- 
pointed preacher at the Court of St. James and spiritual adviser to the 
Duchess of York. The last years of Blessed La Colombiére were lived in 
London, in the melee of the terror and the intrigues of Titus Oates, and 
the trials and martyrdom of fellow Jesuits. These events are part of the 
seething background of the labors of Claude, deftly woven into Father 
Guitton’s story. 
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The most far-reaching of all of Claude’s associations was that with 
St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. He was her spiritual confidant and through 
her became, in the words of Pope Leo XIII, “the outstanding promoter 
and defender of the most salutary devotion to the Sacred Heart.” At 
first, like many others, Father La Colombiére had real doubts regarding 
the message given to Sister Margaret Mary. The novelty of the public 
devotion of the whole mass of the faithful to the Sacred Heart dismayed 
him at first sight. He knew that the Gallican and Jansenistic temper of 
the times would evoke strong opposition to such an innovation, and pro- 
voke bitter controversies. But Christ gently urged him, and Blessed 
Claude directed all of his energies in writing and preaching to the 
spread of this devotion. He realized that this was the mission for which 
God had sent him into the world. Only a handful of his contemporary 
Jesuits seems to have been in sympathy with his “mission.” Some who 
supported Claude and who tried to form an association under the title 
of Heart of Jesus, were denounced to the general of the Society at 
Rome. In the many eulogies of Father Claude after his death there is 
complete silence about his love and labors for the Sacred Heart. Later, 
in a petty but active program of persecution, he was even named the 
leader of a sect which might cause trouble in the Church. But Claude 
and Sister Margaret Mary were vindicated. When Pope Leo XIII con- 
secrated “the whole human race, worn out by suffering, to the most 
merciful heart of Jesus Christ,’ he named this the greatest act of his 
pontificate. Moreover, he expressed his hope that one day he could raise 
to the honors of the Blessed him who was the outstanding defender of 
this salutary devotion. This divine ratification of the mission of La 
Colombiére did not come until June 16, 1929. 

Blessed Claude is revealed in this biography as “the model of the man 
of prayer at work” envisioned by ‘St. Ignatius. He was teacher and 
preacher, confessor of donkey-drivers and saints; he was the prudent 
adviser of royalty and little ones; a litterateur of no mean talent, as is 
evidenced in the generous quotations in this book from his writings, 
letters, and sermons. 

The publication of Perfect Friend is well-timed during the world- 
wide celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of the death of St. 
Ignatius. “Faithful servant and perfect friend. . . .” Blessed Claude’s 
method of holiness, his complete consecration of self to his “mission” 
bear the stamp of the spirituality which the Founder of the Society of 
Jesus bequeathed to his sons. 


Joun Leonarp CALLanan, O.P. 
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BEGINNINGS 

By Charles Hauret 

Translated and Adapted by E. P. Emmans, O.P. 
The Priory Press, 319 pages, $3.25. 

Readers of the Bible are always fascinated by the account of the crea- 
tion and of the Fall, as it is related in the first three chapters of Genesis. 
These are matters which concern every serious believer, and raise a 
number of questions both intriguing and controversial, such as: Who or 
what made the world? How old is the world? When did man appear 
upon earth? Was he an original man, or a descendant of the apes? Was 
he one or many? Where was the earthly Paradise and what ever hap- 
pened to it? Must one believe that all the ills of mankind stem, initially 
at least, from Eve’s conversation with a serpent? 

Many people dislike these questions because they do not like to admit 
their ignorance of the answers, and sometimes, too, because they are 
afraid the answers to these searching questions might destroy their faith 
in the Bible and in the Church. The enemies of the faith, on the other 
hand, do not hesitate to ask such questions. The day is long past when 
believers can go on with their prayers and devotions, and dismiss all 
such inquiries as dictated by bad faith. 

But these are difficult and somewhat dangerous questions, and not all 
have the time nor the ability to go into them thoroughly. It is with re- 
lief and gratitude that one welcomes this important and eminently read- 
able little book, wherein a priest-professor of the University of Stras- 
bourg, France, shows how one can believe in the Bible and be a good 
Catholic without at the same time being either unscientific or medieval. | 

The possible conflict between the Bible and Science has been the | 
source of much worry and anxiety for believers. Does modern Science 
disprove the Bible? Not at all, replies Father Hauret. The men who | 
wrote the various books of the Bible were men of their times and ex- 
pressed themselves as men of their times. The “science” in the Bible is 
clearly a “popular” or lay-science. The Bible speaks of such things as | 
light without the sun, of sunrise and sunset, and so on, describing nat- 3 
ural phenomena of this sort according to the way they were seen by 
the senses. A far cry indeed from formal science, of which there is none 
in the Bible, for the Bible is quite uninterested in atoms, gases, apes, 7 
and evolution, as such. It does not tell us how the heavens go, nor how 
man evolved (if he did evolve), but simply how to go to heaven, 
through the merits of the Messias, Jesus Christ. 

One puts this book down with a feeling of deep satisfaction. It is F 
readable, well-informed (one encounters modern authors and the papal 
encyclicals dealing with the Scriptures on almost every page), intelli- 
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gent, and very practical. After discussing the big problems of Genesis 
1-3, the author devotes a final chapter to a practical demonstration of 
how to teach the doctrines of these chapters to 1) grade-school chil- 
dren; 2) young people; 3) discussion groups. As one enthusiastic read- 
er has said: “Thank God for such a book! Previously all we got from 
the Scripture scholars was a rap on our knuckles for teaching it wrong- 
ly, and no help in saying things properly. Now we have something that 
every teacher of grade-school and high-school religion should have.” 
The reviewer would add that he thinks this book should be in the hands 
of every Catholic, priest, sister, and layman. Genesis 1-3 establishes the 
pattern of the whole Bible, and contains all the basic doctrines of our 
Redemption. To know what the Bible actually says concerning these 
points, to know what one is obliged to believe and what one may look 
upon as uncertain, is surely a great help to anyone bent upon building a 
sound spiritual life. 
R. T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


THE CONVENT AND THE WORLD 
By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P. 
The Newman Press, 199 pages, $2.75. 

One of the better known blessings following upon the catastrophe of 
World War II is the increase of vocations to the contemplative religious 
life. The last ten years have seen multiple new foundations of contem- 
plative monks springing up in various regions. The objection of the sup- 
posed inutility of the contemplative ideal has been ably answered in 
widely-read periodicals. Best sellers. have beautifully portrayed the in- 
spiring lives of these men hidden behind cloister walls. Much of the 
mystery of their daily existence has been revealed in exquisite photog- 
raphy and absorbing prose. 

Almost as much attention has been received by cloistered nuns as 
well. Their hidden lives, too, have been unfolded to interested readers. 
There has been need, however, of books that would not only satisfy the 
curiosity of the general public, but would candidly discuss the deeper 
aspects of convent life for the more thoughtful reader. Particularly has 
there been need of an apologia of the spiritual aspects of the contem- 
plative religious life intended for young women considering a vocation 
to this life. Sister Mary Laurence, a Dominican nun on the Isle of 
Wight, has envisioned this need and answered it most effectively. She 
has constructed the very questions such young women would likely be 
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interested in. These she introduces in the form of very true-to-life letters 
from young women to herself, and then proceeds to answer them with 
clarity, sureness, and interest. The reader is reminded that the convert- 
ed Communist, Mr. Douglas Hyde, has remarked that he found it was 
the most other-worldly nuns who asked the most down-to-earth ques- 
tions during his lecture tours. 

The book consists of three parts, each of which has previously been 
published as a separate booklet. The first part is on the general purpose 
and nature of the religious life. The young lady aspiring to enter the 
convent poses questions dealing with such pointed matters as the dif- 
ferent kinds of religious life, the contribution of contemplative nuns to 
the common good, the difference between seeking one’s perfection and 
spiritual ambition, and the fate of personal initiative in the religious life. 
There is also a simple yet impressive answer to the problem of how 
cloistered Dominican nuns share in the essentially apostolic character of 
St. Dominic’s Order. In this section especially (and throughout the 
book) Sister Mary Laurence exhibits an admirable understanding of 
the practical applications of our Lord’s teachings, His parables, and in- 
cidents related in the Gospels. She employs these very effectively in ex- 
plaining the elements that make up her cloistered life. 

The second section deals principally with poverty as a means to spir- 
itual perfection in the religious life. A more than casual study of St. 
Thomas’ doctrine on poverty is manifest in the replies in this section. 
The author notes that as a result of original sin wealth and possessions 
exercise an inordinate attraction on man, occasioning a passion for 
ownership and impeding the easy elevation of his affections to God. 
Consequently, superfluous goods must be renounced if in practice man 
is to attain interior perfection. The author deals with many objections: 
that nuns take the vow of poverty but live in well-furnished convents, 
that they solicit as gifts whatever they want and then get permission to 
keep these things, that the vow of poverty entails a multitude of arti- 
ficial restrictions in one’s spiritual life, and the like. This section also 
treats other subjects, such as the relation of older religious orders with 
the new secular institutes, the role of sacrifice and reparation in the con- 
templative life, and the fruits of prayerful Scripture reading. 

The author covers several subjects in the third part of the book: 
death, the problem of evil and suffering, the division of. activities in 
religious orders, but principally the nature of religious obedience. She 
stresses the fact that the vow of obedience is made, not to superiors in 
their private capacity, but to God through the superiors as His represen- 
tatives. In the normal ways of Providence, God deals with men through 
other men as His secondary agents. Sister Mary Laurence points to the 
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sacramental system of the Church as an instance of this. “We don’t get 
the sacraments by means of angels, and we can’t give them to ourselves; 
we have to have recourse to the man appointed by God, viz., His priests, 
to give them to us and, as we know, whether the priest is personally a 
good or a bad man, doesn’t make any difference.” 

More than once through this book the author declares that it is what 
we are that counts, rather than what we do, since we are only capable 
of doing good according to the amount of grace which unites us with 
God. This observation should be complemented by another, namely, that 
what we do makes us what we are. The work that anyone undertakes 
out of love for God is intended to increase his love of God, to make him 
better. Consequently, what we do is not unimportant. We are sanctified 
by what we do. The measure of good works depends, not solely on the 
intensity of charity that motivates them, but as well on the objective 
excellence of the act performed and the difficulty entailed in its per- 
formance. 

This is an excellent book, not only for those considering a vocation to 
the cloister, but for all religious. Its compactness, both in physical for- 
mat and content as well, will attract and hold many readers. Sister 
Mary Laurence presents her material very succinctly, persuasively, and 
interestingly. It is to be hoped that her fine insight into spiritual living 
will be revealed again in future writings. 


Joun F. Conne.t, O.P. 


THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION | 
By Canon Jacques Leclercq 
Translated by The Earl of Wicklow 
Kenedy, 185 pages, $3.75. 

This is not just another book on vocations. It is concerned, it is true, 
with canonical religious life, but not at all with that plethora of externals 
which the founders of religious orders and congregations have pres- 
cribed, and which the Church too for that matter has established, to safe- 
guard and assure what is fundamental and essential, and common in 
fact, to every true vocation. Relatively few religious wholly escape from 
the childish notion that the meticulous observance of .certain material 
forms and the strict adherence to certain formulas somehow, certainly 
and mysteriously, bring about certain spiritual effects. This, of course, 
is an unwarranted and vicious extension of the principle of causality 
inherent in the sacraments. It leads to the identification of “striving for 
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perfection” with being “in a state of perfection,’ and consequently to 
smug complacency or to a “striving” hedged about with qualifications 
and reservations. 

One who reads this book should not long suffer under such delusions. 
The author makes it quite clear that charity is and must be the im- 
pelling factor in every vocation. To the “call,” howsoever it may come, 
the response consists in the “gift,” a total self-renunciation and total 
dedication that finds expression in the vows. But if that is all there is 
to a religious vocation, paradise would be easy of attainment. On the 
contrary, the battle has only begun, for the religious must face a two- 
fold antinomy: dead to self, but very much alive; living unto and search- 
ing for God, yet required to do ever so many other things that seem to 
have little relation to God. 

The author does not essay to solve the problems rendered so much 
more complex in modern life,—the individual religious must do that— 
but the problems are stated and suggestive ideas are offered. 


J. B. Wacker, O.P. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Masters and mistresses of postulants and novices and novices and 
postulants themselves will welcome Catechism on the Religious State, 
a translation of the late Father Fanfani’s Catechismo Sullo Stato Religi- 
oso (Herder, $3.50). The original edition was published in 1946. The 
translation by Paul C. Perrotta, O.P., was brought up to date by Father 
Fanfani before his death this past year. The volume presents a clear 
and concise as well as authoritative treatment of the religious state, the 
different kinds of religious institutes, the government of religious, and 
the laws which bind them. Following the order of the Code of Canon 
Law Father Fanfani treats of the postulancy and novitiate, of religious 
profession, and of the rights and obligations of religious. The newly or- 
ganized juridical state of perfection, the secular institute, is also con- 
sidered, especially by comparison with religious institutes. As an appen- 
dix there is added to the canonical matter “a brief revelation on con- 
summate perfection which is attributed to St. Catherine of Siena.” The 
volume can be recommended highly, and should prove invaluable as a 
review of the religious state in preparation for profession. 
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Volume II of the Theology Library, God and His Creation, edited 
by A. M. Henry, O.P., and translated by Charles Miltner, C.S.C., (Fides, 
$6.50) contains a treatise on God and on His work of creating and gov- 
erning the world seen from the perpsective of divine revelation. Such 
knowledge of God and the world is not primarily the discovery of phil- 
osophical reasoning, but is a gift from on high given progressively 
through long centuries to the prophets and apostles. The Bible itself is 
the inspired account of sacred doctrine as it was gradually revealed in 
the course of Jewish history. Because it is the word of God it nourishes 
faith and piety as no merely human word can do. But the Bible is not 
a systematic treatise in theology, and it stimulates rather than satisfies 
our natural desire for rational development of the sublime doctrine 
which it contains. The present volume is well documented in matters of 
positive theology, that is, in revealed principles and in Scriptural and 
historical details. But it leaves much to be desired in regard to the 
precise definition and appropriate explanation of the traditional doc- 
trine and its relation to modern knowledge. The chapters are concluded 
with reflections and perspectives which invite further inquiry, and with 
bibliographies of French and English works. 


Father A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., a professional philosopher who has 
written successfully for professionals and who in Foundations of Thomis- 
tic Philosophy (Templegate, $3.75) turns his attention to the general 
reader, has confidence in “the broad outlook of the intelligent man in 
the street.”” That confidence has produced a quite readable survey of the 
principal Thomistic doctrines in the fields of epistemology, natural 
theology, cosmology, psychology, and ethics. His approach is that of 
St. Thomas and the Scholastics, for the French Dominican likes the 
Angelic Doctor’s habit of the impersonal “it is necessary” or “it is pos- 
sible” rather than the moderns’ sentimental “one feels.” If one bears in 
mind that this book is for the intelligent general reader, its reading will 
prove profitable. 


Sheed and Ward’s, The Splendor of the Church by Henri de Lubac 
($3.50), contains a series of meditations which obviously spring from 
the deep concern of the author that Christians of his own country and 
of the world should not lose sight of the Church as our Mother in the 
midst of the present day controversies and struggles for adaptation and 
reform. His vision is a splendid one, inspired by a profound love which 
evidently has been purified by personal suffering. To present this view of 
the Church he brings into play an amazing erudition which makes his 
footnotes even more edifying than the text so crammed are they with 
the riches of the spirituality of all ages, especially that of the Fathers. 
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He writes of the mysterious nature of the Church, its character, as the 
mystical body, the connection of the mystical body with the Eucharist, 
the Church as a sacramental sign, and as our mother. The last two 
chapters, one on “Temptations against the Church,” and “The Church 
and Our Lady” are especially timely and show a well balanced view, 
alive to current problems. The work is one of theological meditation, 
rather than a scientific work, but as such it is especially welcome. Our 
age is in many ways a dark one, and a work of great faith and faith- 
fulness such as this renews our hope. 


The Martyrology of the Sacred Order of Friars Preachers (translat- 
ed by Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., Newman, $4.00) fills a lacuna in 
Dominican literature in English. It is one of the six official books of the 
Dominican liturgy used in the choral recitation of the Divine Office. 
It will be useful to Dominican sisters and devout lay tertiaries, for it 
provides a daily memento of the Church’s heroes, and in addition re- 
calls to mind the saints and blesseds who attained to glory by realizing 
in their lives the ideals of Dominican life. 


Blackfriars has reprinted a delightful book long out of print both in 
English and in Latin, Lives of the Brethren of the Order of Preachers 
(translated by Placid Conway, O.P., edited with notes and introduction 
by Bede Jarrett, O.P., 16s). Herein the charming simplicity of. thirteenth 
century piety is seen at its best. 
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The fascinating epic of an unforget- 
table religious hero, whom Pope Leo XIII 
called “the outstanding promoter and de- 
fender of the most salutary devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 


Father Guitton has spun a stirring 
spiritual tale of one of God’s great noble- 
men, whose life embraced many colorful 
roles: spiritual adviser to the Duchess of 
York, friend to Edward Coleman, broth- 
er—-almost a brother martyr—to the 
eight English Jesuits executed in 1679, 
and adviser and confidant to St. Mar- 
garet Mary Alacoque. 

Father William J. Young, S.J., has 
served the author well as a translator, in 
presenting in colorful language the fas- 
cinating epic of an unforgettable religious 
hero. 
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